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GRAND ISLAND FARMING, 


Farm of Mr. E. G. Spaulding. 


‘4 Boston, 





\fter spending an entire day riding and 
ilking over the large dairy and grain farm 
Mr. 


h was given in the New ENGLAND Far- } 
f Dec. 27 


Allen, on Grand Island, an account of 





a | 

we were given a ride around | 
| 

re Island, some twenty miles or more, 





ide several short stops among the en- | 


rising farmers whom we met. A near | 

bor to Mr. Allen, is Mr. E. G. Spauld- | 

. business man of advanced years, who 

the city of Buffalo, but plays a great 

harder than he works, out at his ‘‘River 
farm, on the shore of Grand Island. 

Mr. Spaulding has over three hundred acres 
tillage land, though much of it is, 
A 

up 


be kept in wood and pasture. 


t of woodland has been cleared 


cutting very many of the trees, and 
n made into handsome lawn and luxu- 
Fifty to sixty cattle are kept, 
Here 


pasture. 
Holsteins being the favorite breed. 
nd the first cow yard, of large area, 
floored over with plank, so that it is 

idy, and always easy to keep clean. 

ered with straw in winter, and the 

and straw, as the latter gets satu- 

ire gathered into wheelbarrows and 


Mr. 
Spaulding claims that the saving of manure 


to a large pile in one corner. 


pay for the floor in a very few years, 

the comfort and convenience of it as 
Mr. Spaulding has really but 
hegun farming, having started in only 
1 but he that 
wn ten years younger by coming to the 

ind giving his mind to beautifying 





r profit. 


ears ago, claims he has 


landscape. His buildings are all new, 
st excellent, each in its way. 
Falconwood. 
racted by the beautiful scenery of this 
il island which divides the waters of 
Niagara River, a number of business men 
iffalo, who can ill afford to spare the | 
for a long summer vacation at the sea- 
, or in the mountains, have associated in 
ng a social club, and have fitted up a 
mer residence, somewhat on the commu- 


lan, on the west shore of the island, a 
istance beyond the farms of Messrs. 


\llen and Spaulding. From an old elm tree 
premises, in which a pair of eagles 
ly nest every year, the name of 

Fa Ww , ggested and adopted. 

\ club house has been built, that cost 

= well finished in every part, and with 
is from eighteen to twenty-five feet 

wide. Hlousekeepers are engaged for the 


, and the farm land and ornamental 


inds are under the care of competent at- 





tendants. Here the members of the club, 
with their families, can come by public or 
private conveyance, and enjoy their summer 
ifternoons better than would be possible at 
iny public hotel. It is a common parlor, and 

mmon dining room, where all are visitors, 
with no burdens of entertainment resting upon 

iy. There is room enough for the children 

»romp and roll upon the grass on the lawn, 
in the trees, or in showery weather 


ng 


tle around indoors, with as much freedom 


f at their own homes. 

hese clubs for camping or summering out 
the island, are becoming quite fashionable 
suffalo, and it is not improbable that be- 


very many years, a large part of the 
ind will be given up to organizations of 


1. When the island was bought by 
ind company, it cost about $6 per acre for 
(acres. It soon increased to $17 or $18 
icre, and is now valued, for farming pur- 
s, at $100 or more per acre. The island 

cars past, has been noted for its fine orch- 


Kine 





ipple and peach trees, but the yellows 
to have pretty nearly destroyed all the 
, and during the last three years, the 
from some cause, or causes not 


ré pP- 
nown, has been almost a total failure. 

Qn the farm of Mr. John Staley, we found 
r thousand trees of bearing age, but 
little The trees look 
healthy, but do not bear, and where a 
s largely devoted to fruit, and the crop 
fora series of years, the prospect be- 
rather gloomy, for land covered by 

| produce but inferior crops, while 


very fruit. 


taxes and interest charges keep right on. 
open field, we saw very heavy crops 
th corn and potatoes on Mr. Staley’s 
ind it is not improbable that another 

ir will bring a bountiful crop of fruit. 

The Long Brothers. 

ng the best farmers on the island, are 
brothers, the Messrs. Long, originally 
They came with their father 
is country twenty-two years ago, and 
money enough to allow them to make a 
‘ pretty extended tour through Canada, the 
West, and the South, in search of the best 
settle. After spending about all 
means, they came to Buffalo and pur- 
! a few acres of wood land on the island, 
ind commenced cutting and clearing, and 
ng the wood for more than enough to pay 
‘orthe land. Four farms were finally cleared, 
of a hundred acres. The father is now 
4’, but the four farms all adjoining, are the 
‘ost’ produetive in grain and hay, of any we 
and probably the most productive of 
on the island. Not the smallest product 
's the crop of children, some dozen or so in 
7 h family, and all industrious, and doing 
“lr part towards obtaining a good living. 
‘ne of the brothers was threshing his wheat 
with a steam thresher, that cleaned out eleven 
“res of heavy Clawson wheat in about seven 


Germany. 


th 


ire to 


1ASE( 





‘ 
a 


Saw, 


any 


hours. The yield was twenty-five bushels 
Per acre, and from one to two dozen boys 
were 


’ kept busy tending the machines. 
We made several otber short calls on our 





| for his large and constantly increasing herd. 


| chard grass and alsike clover are largely grown 


| cireuit round the island, but found most of 
the farmers busy securing their heavy crops 
of grain. The third day was spent in riding 
over the city, which in the laying out of its 
streets and public squares, is a model city 
among cities. Forest Lawn cemetery is one 
of the finest burying places in the world. In 
place of the massive granite tombs and curb 
stones, marking the lines of the family ‘‘lots,” 
or as was formerly the custom, stone posts 
and chains, or iron railings, the entire ground 
is kept smooth, and nicely covered with 
green grass, which is neatly clipped as often 
as necessary, to have it look tidy atall times. 
The wide avenues which divide the city in 
several directions, with their double rows of 
shade trees, render the city exceedingly at- 
tractive, especially to those who have been 
accustomed to narrow streets and roadside 
| brush and rubbish. 
On our way back from our drive through 
the city, we called upon Mr. B. C. Rumsey, 
an extensive breeder of Short-horns, that 
are equal to any to be found anywhere in 
Mr. Rumsey is proposing to con- 
tinue breeding these cattle as an experiment 
for a ven years’ term, four of which are al- 
ready passed. He has now over sixty head, 
chiefly of the beef-producing families, and to 
hear the prices named for some of the choice 
dukes and duchesses, would make most cattle 
owners feel poor. One bull three years old, 
the Duke Connaught, weighing 2100 
pounds, is pronounced by Mr. Allen, the best 
in the country. A steer calf 15-16 Short- 
horn, 7 months and 10 days old at the time of 
our visit, weighed 850 pounds. A Duchess 
heifer, Duchess of Niagara, at three months 
old, we understand, had been wanted by an- 
other party, at $7000, but $10,000 would 
not buy her, so said the foreman in charge. 
Mr. Rumsey’s home farm comprises 100 
but he has an annex of 1100 acres dis- 
connected, which yields him hay and grain 





America. 


of 





acres, 


A barn with forty large box stalls finished in 
excellent style, has been outgrown, and an- 
other of larger size, was being built, 200 feet 
long by 36 feet wide, and 16 foot posts. Or- 


for pasturage, and green corn is liberally fed 
the stables in addition. 1500 bushels of 
roots per acre are grown for winter feeding, 
8 acres being devoted to mangolds, and the 
same area to fodder corn. About 300 pounds 
of fertilizer is used per acre, on rich clay 


in 


l 


been previously affected by it, the lingering 
turnip flavor is always readily detected.” 


a farmer, and had nearly twenty years’ expe- 
rience in farm work since reaching his ma- 
jority, and half that time as manager of farms 
of his own, writes us for a little advice. 
has now a large farm with a small mortgage 
upon it, which with the present low prices for 
farm products does not seem to promise to 
grow smaller very fast. 


Our own experience has been that turnips 
can be fed by beginning gradually, giving a 
few at first, and increasing to a moderate feed, 
without injuring milk or butter sufficiently to 
annoy ordinary tastes; but when making but- 
ter that was bringing from seventy-five to 
eighty-five cents per pound at retail, we con- 
sidered the risk too great torun. We there- 
fore discarded turnips, cabbage, and roots of 
all kinds, and depended upon grain and va- 
rious kinds of forage crops for feeding to 
dairy cows. 

The Live Stock Journal has a short article 
on this subject in a recent number, which 
probably takes a correct view of the matter, 
and explains why there is such a diversity of 
opinion regarding feeding turnips. ‘The 
flavor of turnips,” says the Journal, ‘“‘like 
other vegetable flavors, resides in a volatile 
or very attenuated oil, which quickly passes 
off, or is readily changed—burnt up—by con- 
tact with oxygen. When a small qnantity of 
turnips, say five or six pounds, is taken at the 
time of milking, the diminutive quantity of 
flavoring oil taken in, will be so small as to 
be readily and completely burned up in the 
process of developing animal heat before the 
time of the next milking, twelve hours after- 
ward, but if the quantity taken affords more 
oil than can be thus consumed, it will inevi- 
tably appear in the milk and can by fo means 
that we are aware of, be entirely separated 
from the milk fats with which it becomes very 
intimately incorporated. By the means sug- 
gested, the intensity of the flavor can be so 
reduced that those who have been accustomed 
to its full strength, will not be able to per- 
ceive it, and hence the claim that it is entire- 
ly removed, but when such milk or butter is 
submitted to an expert whose taste has not 





BETTER STICK. 


A reader of the Farmer, who has been bred 


He 


He thinks he would 
ike to find some wealthy man who would hire 


land, that requires fall ploughing and lap- 
furrows to get it pulverized sufficiently for 
Mr. Rumsey is fortunate in 
securing for herdsman, Mr. Wm. Gibson, a 
for handling valuable 
stock, and one who loves the stock he handles 
Altogether, Buffalo 


growing a crop. 
man fully qualified 
as if it were his own. 


and vicinity affords a fine field for agricultural 
study as well as recreation. 





INFLUENCE OF BOARDS OF AGRI- 





| population of his State had increased during 


In a report of the Secretary of one of our 
Western Boards of Agriculture, may be found 
these words: ‘Immigration is our great ne- 
cessity, and nothing of labor or money should 
be spared, 
bring to us rapid immigration of the highest 
order of intelligence and moral worth. We 
believe no other means to this end will be 
found so economical, or so efficient as the 
world-wide publication of authenticated facts, 
faithfully and truthfully collected.” t 

Through the liberality of the Legislature | t 
that Secretary was enabled to send thousands 
of copies of his report through these old East- 
ern States for free distribution. A few years | t 
later, the Secretary of that same Board of 
Agriculture was enabled to report that the 


the expenditure of which will 
8 


the preceding ten years, three-fold, the num- 
ber of acres under cultivation nearly five-fold, 
while the live stock had increased in value in 
the ratio of three to one, and he believes that 
this gain in the wealth and prosperity of the 
State was largely due to the influence of their 
3oard of Agriculture, and its published re- 
ports which had been so freely spread over 
the country. Now, if men and women of the 
highest degree of intelligence and moral 
worth, are of the greatest necessity toa new 
State, in order to promote its prosperous 
growth, what, let us ask, do old States like 
ours, at the East, need to enable them to hold 


tion carried on for the express purpose of 
drawing away the best of our people ? 

In the face of such a competition as the pro- 
moters of Western emigration are now carrying 
on, with their voluminous agricultural reports 
sent free to any applicant, their beautifully 
gotten up advertising circulars and pamphlets 
kept on deposit by the barrel, in every im- | | 
portant Eastern railroad depot and hotel of- | i 
fice ; their exhibition cars filled with the best 


grown on Western soil and wheeled around 
from one Eastern State Fair to another every 
autumn, it is beginning to look as if the one | f 
great question which every one of us should 
ask is, What can New England farmers do to | i 
be saved ? 
should say first, see that the Legislature sus- 
tains the State Board of Agriculture, and puts | ‘ 
it within the power of the Secretary to fur- 
nish a copy of the annual report to every far- 
mer in the State who will be to the trouble to 
ask for it, and to the secretaries and members 
of Boards of Agriculture in other States, 
copies in exchange, as freely as they send 
them to us. Let the State Boards of Agri- 
culture in New England have the means of 
advertising to the world, and especially to 
our own citizens, what are the agricultural 
capabilities of our own soil, our own climate, 
and our own home markets, and it will keep 
many of these men and women of the ‘‘high- 
est order of intelligence and moral worth” 
upon our own farms, who otherwise might be 
tempted by the persistent advertising of our 
Western brothers to join in with them. The 
West is teaching us a good many lessons. 
Let us heed her teachings. 


] 


i 





TURNIP FLAVOR IN MILK. 





The question of how to feed turnips to 
dairy cows without having the flavor of the 
milk and butter injured thereby, is a question 
that is very sure to be brought up at every 
dairy convention where free discussion is en- 
couraged. At the meetings of both the Mas- | i 
sachusetts and the Connecticut Boards of Ag- 
riculture the subject was discussed at consid- 
erable length. It was reported that the milk 


Litchfield, Ct., had been so badly injured by 
feeding the cows turnips, as to threaten de- 
struction to the high reputation the goods 
from that farm had attained, and it was only 
by entirely discontinuing the use of turnips 


on the contrary, stated that he was feeding 
six pecks of turnips per day to each of his 
cows with no evil effects whatever. His 
method is to give no more than the cows will 
consume at once, or in half an hour, then 
sweep out the mangers clean, being careful not 
to leave a particle of turnip to be eaten be- 
tween meals, and always feeding the turnips 
at or immediately after milking. 

Mr. Hinman of Hartford did not believe 
that turnips could be freely eaten by @ cow 
without having the milk affected enough so 
that a refined taste would detect it. 





sires to correspond with such an applicant we 
will be glad to put him in the way of it. 
our advice to a man wo has leszned his busi- 
ness well enough to make himself usefui to 
another, and who has bought a farm and 


ing upon it, is to stick. 
a farm of his own for eight or tén years, who 
has been independent of control or restraint 
from others, who could take a day at any 


day from the farm, and without paying a 
market price for it, who perhaps has children 


be still more helpful, who has always had a 
horse to drive without counting the miles, a 
garden of his own, and time of his own for 
working it, and many other advantages which 
go with ownership of land and a home, and 
which cannot be expected by one who works 
on a salary for another, will very likely find 
himself getting rapidly dissatisfied under the 
restraints of wage labor. 
very scarce who will undertake to run a farm 
for the special benefit of a foreman or hired 
man. 
them, usually want to see them bringing in 
some profit, and if they fail to do so they are 
quite apt to lay the blame upon their fore- 
man. 
money on a farm for another, certainly ought 
their own, and especially against a competi-| to be able to make quite as much for him- 
self, besides doing it in a way far more con- 
genial to his own tastes. 


mon mistake young men make when they buy 
farms is in buying more land than they can 
use. 
can be bought for what it is worth, or if the 


all the time, and still pay for holding. 
specimens of grains, vegetables, and fruits | the idle farm, or idle portions of it, that holds 
the owner’s nose to the grindstone. 
often be better to sell off a portion of a farm 


to keep it lying idle while paying taxes and 


In answering this question we | it costs something to make radical changes in 
one’s course in life. 


most interesting horticultural magazines pub- 
among other interesting articles one on graft- 


has been more than usually successful in this, 
to many, difficult work. 
for scions he is as sure of success as with ap- 
ples, and has used wood successfully upon 
which the buds have made a growth of an 
inch, but the shoots were rubbed off and de- 
pendence placed upon the secondary buds, 
which made just as good a growth as the main 
bud would have done. 


and cut off the vine from two to six inches 
below the surface, split the stock so as to 
make a smooth cut. 
rough surface such as a saw would make is 
best to secure-a ready union of stock and 
graft. If the grain of the wood is wavy, as 
is usually the case with old vines, the cut 
should be made by placing the knife on the 
side where the graft is to be placed, and driv- 


let; cut the scion three to six inches long, 
and cut to a simple wedge, as in ordinary 
cleft-grafting, thicker at the front than back ; 
and cream from the famous Echo Farm of | insert so the liber between bark and wood of 
stock and graft will meet, at least somewhere, 
so as to unite when growth takes place. 
the stock is small so it will not hold the graft 
firmly, bind with jute or cotton twine wound 
three or four times around the union and ty- 
that confidence was regained. One farmer, | ing. If the stocks are very large, a wedge 
thinner than the scion should be inserted, to 
prevent pinching the scion too hard. 


about the union; bring the earth up so as to 
come to, or just over, the topmost bud; mark 
the exact location of the bud by sticking a 
small twig beside it; mulch a space about the 
graft eighteen inches or more in diameter, 
and an inch in depth, with sawdust or other 
suitable material, and if well done at least 
ninety per cent should grow. Wax or cement 
is worse than useless ; the damp earth press- 
ed firmly about the union is all sufficient; 


him to manage a dairy farm on a good salary 
for a few years, so he could save money 
enough to start anew upon his own farm, and 
be clear of debt. 

Now, we know nothing more of the man or 
the farm than what is told by the letter, and, of 
course, can give no advice except in a general 
way. A man with such an experience, as far- 
mer boy serving with a good master, as a 
journeyman working for other good farmers, 
and then as owner of several farms of his 
own, ought to be well fitted for making him- 
self useful to any one with whom he might 
engage, and if any wealthy farm owner de- 


But 


tocked it, and has only a small debt remain- 
A man who has had 


ime for a visit, a picnic or any other recrea- 
ion, who has had his living coming in day by 


hat are of some help to him, and will soon 


Wealthy men are 


City men who buy farms and manage 


Now a man who is competent to make 


According to our observation, the most com- 


It matters not how large a farm is, if it 


puyer can make it pay good interest on the 
Such a farm may be mortgaged 
It is 


nvestment. 


It would 
or less than it would seem to be worth, than 
But always remember that 


nterest upon it. 


As a rule it is better to 
‘stick.” 





GRAFTING THE GRAPE. 


Vick’s Illustrated magazine is one of the 


ished. The December number contains 


ng the grape, by a practical gardener who 


With good live wood 


His method of graft- 
ng the vine is as follows: Remove the earth 


He does not believe a 


ng it in toward the centre with a light mal- 


If 


Then draw up the earth and grass firmly 


neither will bleeding be detrimental; on the 
contrary it keeps the earth about the scion 
moist and keeps it alive till the union is 
formed. If the scions are to be cut near the 
the place of grafting they may remain on the 
vines till early in spring, but if to be carried 
a long distance they should be cut in autumn 
and packed in damp moss, and stored in a 
cellar. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





WHITE GRUB—SEEDING LAND. 
In this section the white grub has done much 
damage to corn and potatoes the past summer; my 
potatoes were badly eaten, so much so as to hurt 
the sale of them. ill you or some of your read- 
ers tell how this pest may be in a measure or 
wholly exterminated ? Would trapping the beetle 
in June be a good way? I should like more fully 
to know how this pest is propagated. In digging a 
trench in December I found them from sixteen to 
eighteen inches beneath the surface. I have a plat 
of ground on which corn grew the past summer 
which I wish to seed to grass. It is not in high 
condition. Should I be safe in sowing oats on 
Commercial Fertilizer, or would rye sown in the 
spring to be cut for fodder be a safer investment ° 
then after harvesting the grain crops seed in the 
fall ? D. K. P. 

Ludlow, Vt. 

Remarks.—It is a good way to destroy the 

beetles of the white grub, to hang lanterns in 
the orchard and garden during warm nights in 
May and June, under which tubs of water are 
placed for the beetles to fall into. By destroying 
the beetles a crop of grubs will miss an existence. 
The life history of this insect is pretty well under- 
stood. The eggs are laid in midsummer on or near 
the surface of grass ground. The grubs live upon 
the roots of plants two years, the first year being 
too small to do much harm, or to attract much no- 
tice. The second year they attain full growth, and 
are very hearty feeders. In wet seasons they are 
not specially noticeable, because grass grows so fast 
that it sends out new roots as the old are eaten off, 
but in dry weather the grubs often do immense 
damage by eating the roots entirely clean about 
one or two inches beneath the surface. We have 
had mowings so badly eaten that the sod could be 
rolled up like a carpet, only an occasional weed or 
clover plant remaining uneaten. 
The third year the insects come out in the winged 
state, passing the previous winter deep down in the 
soil, though not necessarily below the frost as some 
have stated. A meadow that has been badly in- 
fested by the grubs one year seldom has many the 
following year. It may be because the beetles know 
better than to lay eggs where food is likely to be 
scarce, or quite as likely the one year old grubs 
were starved out by the two year olds the summer 
previous. A badly infested meadow should be 
brought under the plough, and if hogs can be 
turned in, in the late summer, they will gladly clean 
the field, for hogs like the grubs as well as they do 
corn, and will hunt for them most industriously. 
Mr. Elbridge Cushman of Lakeville has been 
very successful in clearing the grubs from his farm 
by this method. If the mowings are only eaten in 
spots, grass seed is harrowed in after the hogs have 
done their work. The ground is then brushed, and 
thus the sod is renewed, and no crop lost. When 
the grubs attack strawberry plants, they may be 
easily found and destroyed by digging about the 
roots of plants that are nearest to those that have 
wilted from the work of the grub. The grub is 
very partial to the strawberry, and eats the root en- 
tirely off just below the crown, but no warning is 
given till too late to save the plant, but others may 
be saved by searching as here described. If let 
alone a very few may do a deal of damage in the 
course of a season. Strawberry growers must have 
noticed that a “grubby” spot grows continually 
wider as the insects work away from the starting 
point in search of new plants. 





SWELLED BAG IN PREGNANT MARE. 
1 have a fine blooded mare fourteen years old, 
that I expect is with foal, as she was served !ast 
May. Within the last ten days, I have noticed 
that one side of her bag is much swollen or enlarged, 
while the other side is in its natural condition. 
There is no heat, and it does not appear to be sore, 
as she makes no resistance when it is handled. 
She has not been in foal before for seven or eight 
years. Can you tel] me the cause, and what to do 
for it? Will the other side grow as large in due 
time? Woo.. 
Remarks.—We should not feel at all alarmed 
by the swelling of the milk glands, if there is no 
apparent soreness. It is not an uncommon symp- 
tom in pregnant mares. They should be exercised 
regularly, to keep the blood in a healthy condition. 
There will be no harm from gentle hand rubbing 
of the swollen side, and it may tend to reduce the 
swelling. If the swelling does not extend to the 
legs, exercise alone will probably be all that is 
needed to prevent any serious trouble. 








Correspondence. 
For as Neo Enqland Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 





BY H. BRADFORD STEPHENS. 





Canadian Horses. 
From time to time, frequent reference is made in 
the columns of sporting and agricultura! journals, 
to this or that horse having had as progenitor, an 
unknown Canadian mare, and then the writer very 
often goes on to say the influence of the Canadian 
strain has been very marked. This is, to many, 
delightful reading, as the average mind dearly 
loves mystery, and there is something fascinating 
in the words “unknown Canadian mare.” 
In the Province of Quebec, especially in the dis- 
tant, and sparsely settled districts, may be found 
at times, what is called by residents of the cities, a 
“Canadian cow.” These cows possess distinctive 
features and marked characteristics easy attribu- 
table to their early origin; their progenitors were 
indisputably brought over from Brittany, and 
many of the Canadian cows possess points that 
stamp them emphatically as imbued with the same 
blood and qualities as the modern Jersey. They 
give fair yields of very rich milk on light feeding; 
are comparatively small in size, docile, have that 
great desideratum, a soft, velvety skin, and are ex- 
ceptionally easy to take care of, and affectionate in 
temper. I have known of Canadian cows that 
would make their nine pounds of butter a week, 
on ordinary feeding, and keep this up the season 
through, without any of the mistaken and treacher- 
ous forced feeding so common of late years among 
breeders, to make records for their herds. But 
these Canadian cows have, for various reasons, 
which I may explain at some future time, become 
“like angels’ visits, few and far between.” The 
point which I wish to make in connection with 
them is, that they show undoubted evidences, as a 
class, of having come from the same original stock 
as the modern Jersey, Guernsey or Alderney, all 
of which are to me, but one race, that have been 
divided up in the interests of breeders and export- 
ers. 
The Canadian horses of the Province of Quebec, 
as a class, can show no evidences of having come 
from any distinct stock, and any excellences which 
may be found amongst them, whether of endur- 
ance or speed, are most certainly to be attributed 
to local causes, or happy chances. There is a little 
round-bodied horse, stocky, tough, and a good 
little goer, which may be found on the farms of the 
French Canadians, chiefly in the districts below 
Quebec, but there are no points about him by 
which one can in any way determine his ancestry. 
He has the form of the Shetland pony, and the 
build, but is of course larger and heavier, and has 
the agility of a goat in travelling o¥er rough places. 
He can live on pea straw indefinitely, and travel 
his sixty miles a day, unceasingly, “up hill and 
over dale.” He is strong and hardy, but is too 
small for farm use, for American farmers, though 
he can pull a heavy load. He is every year becom- 
ing scarcer, though his loss will be felt, as he is 
being replaced by an animal called a horse, which 
only resembles the latter in being possessed of 
bones. There is no distinctive Canadian horse, 
except the little chubby animal above spoken of, 
and he is of no use except in the Province of 
Quebec, in the heavy snows, and bad roads. Many 
writers lay claim to the fact that there is some- 
thing meritorious in having a Canadian strain in 
the pedigree—this is of no more importance than if 
the horge came from Idaho or New Mexico. If 
the horse was a good one, it is an advantage, and 
vice versa. 
In travelling through to the Province of Quebec, 
the buyer will come across a few good horses here 
and there, just as he will in any section of the 
United States, and will find them lower in price, as 
a rule, for the reason that the French Canadian 
farmer lives more cheaply, farms more cheaply, 
and a little money goes farther with him than with 
the American farmer. But good horses are not 
plentiful of late years in the Province, as it has 
been overrun with buyers for the American mar- 
kets. 
The average French Canadian farmer does not 
take good care of his live stock, for the simple rea- 
son that he does not know, and does not seem to 





foal, are worked up to the time of foaling, should 
the farm work require it, and after the colt is born, 
the mare is very soon at work again. The foal 
does not receive any care, nor any feed, except that 
on the pasture, until it is worked or driven, and 
then it may, on rare occasions, receive a ration of 
oats. During the winter, it gets a little hay, very 
little, its main subsistence being straw, and thus it 
goes on to the end of its existence. 

From the above, it may well be expected that 
not very superior animals can be raised, and the 
Lower Canada horses are, as a rule, a poor, scraggy 
lot. A good one is the rare exception, and the 
Province is scoured annually by American buyers, 
who frequently have only their labor for their 
pains. The native Canadian horse, with the ex- 
ception of that special one, which may be called 
a pony, well and thoroughly exemplifies the theory 
of the “survival of the fittest,” as only those of a 
strong constitution, and capable of enduring much 
severity and hardship, could live through the or- 
dinary lack of care on a French Canadian farm. 
The wealth of the Province could be enormously 
increased were more attention paid by the farmers, 
and more care given to their live stock. 

Of late years, in some of the parishes, the agri- 
cultural societies have been endeavoring to im- 
prove the stock by the purchase of imported stal- 
lions of the Clydesdale or Percheron breeds, but 
without any great success, though it is probable 
that the habitans will eventually see the benefit 
and advantage of improving their stock. It is safe 
to say that neither the Clydesdale nor Percheron 
will prove of service in this connection; they are 
too heavy, and but ill adapted to working in heavy 
snow, and are slow walkers. The little Canadian 
pony is a fast walker, can walk rapidly up hill, 
and over valley, and this is the foundation of all 
horse excellence. Those trotters in the United 
States that boast of having sprung from a Canadian 
mare in years gone by, have probably thus got 
their trotting gait and endurance. The greatest of 
all faults in a farm horse, except disease, is the in- 
ability to walk fast, and it should be the aim and 
object of every breeder to break his colts to a rapid 
walk. The mania for trotting has spread all over 
the country, and is now associated with such dis- 
reputable practices as to taint nearly all connected 
with the breeding of trotting horses. 

In various districts of Upper Canada, or the 
Province of Ontario, fine horses are raised, resem- 
bling the Shire horses of the old country. These 
horses have a fine action, average fourteen to six- 
teen hands high, and are in great demand for pri- 
vate driving, and always bring a good price. The 
following are the terms used in describing them: 
An imported horse or mare is as its name denotes, 
imported ; a thoroughbred is one born in the Prov- 
ince of imported and pedigreed stock, and a half- 
bred is one born of a thoroughbred and a native. 

The horses of Ontario are larger, finer, and more 
satisfactory in every way, than those of the sister 
Province, and this simply for the reason that they 
are better bred, better taken care of, and better 
trained. But few trotting horses are bred in either 
Province, and it is only of late years that a special 
establishment has been instituted for this purpose. 
It is not my purpose to offer any remarks upon it, 
as I consider the breeding and sale of trotters a 
thorough mistake, and one calculated to demoral- 
ize any agricultural community; and the major- 
ity of those who have engaged in it have not been 
very successful at it. There is far more certainty 
of success to the average farmer in the specialty of 
breeding general utility horses; ones that can be 
made to serve some purpose on the farm, if not 
stylish enough for private use, or not sufficiently 
serviceable for heavy cartage in the cities. 

Fine large carriage horses suitable for park driv- 
ing, are raised in many sections of Ontario, but all 
of them bring good prices in the local markets, as 
the demand is generally greater than the supply, 
and only the offering of an increased price will 
serve to bring them to the American cities; in 
some cases exorbitant prices are obtained. It re- 
quires considerable judgment and experience of 
men to get a good pair of horses at a hargain in 
Oittario, as the farmers of that Province are fully 
aware of their value. It is remarkable how their 
value depreciates for a few days when crossing the 
boundary line, and then increases again greatly 
when on this side. But in some years, there is no 
margin of profit to the American buyer, as prices 
rule then about the same on both sides of the line. 
In Ontario, as in Quebec, there is not much atten- 
tion paid to trotting horses, though of late years it 
has become somewhat of a craze at agricultural 
exhibitions to have trotting matches, which, I am 
sorry to say, detract from the interest that would 
otherwise be taken in matters more properly agri- 
cultural. 

I have seen on various farms, in various sections 
of the Province of Quebec, from eight to thirty 
horses on each, out of which number from seventy- 
five to ninety per cent would be practically un- 
salable, and the balance bring perhaps $100 each; 
and this is the average condition throughout the 
Province. A Canadian horse is good when it is 
good, and not otherwise. There is nothing magic 
or potential about it, and in the majority of cases 
horses sold as Canadian, have been raised in some 
of the New England States, from which condition 
of affairs it is proper to make the deduction that it 
is far safer and better to buy both horses and cattle 
on their merits, and not totally on their pedigrees. 


Cheap Wheat. 


Wheat has not been so cheap as it has been dur- 
ing the past few months, in Great Britain, for many 
years—in fact, the abundant harvest throughout 
the world has reduced its price to the lowest re- 
corded this century. One factor which has brought 
this state of affairs about, can not be permanent, 
and that is, the low rates of freight that have been 
prevailing for ocean freights. Wheat was brought 
from India at rates that were perfectly ruinous, 
merely representing the actual cost of loading and 
unloading. In 1859, wheat was 59 cents a bushel 
in Chicago, and 37s 6d in Liverpool; last week it 
was 75 cents in Chicago, and 30s in Liverpool, and 
the difference is due to cheaper methods of rail- 
roading and ocean navigation, and also the losses 
borne by the carriers concerned. But other staples 
are cheap, as well as wheat; coal, wool, iron, cotton 
and sugar, are abnormally low, and money has 
therefore increased in purchasing power. America 
has solved the problem of production fully, as 
proved by the present superabundance, and yet we 
hear of starving miners and destitute poor in every 
large city. The problem now to solve, is that of 
distribution. 

Agricultural Colleges. 


It is safe to say that the agricultural eollege 
should be independent and separate, and not be 
combined in any way, with any institution or uni- 
versity where studies not of an agricultural nature 
are pursued. This has been proved by experience. 
Those students who attend an agricultural college 
do so always with a very strong and deliberate de- 
termination to study, and advance themselves in 
the science of agriculture. And the same can not 
be said of those students who attend universities ; 
it is not necessary to particularize, but such is the 
fact. If a young man desires to follow up techno- 
logical studies, he will choose an institute of tech- 
nology, and the same of agricultural studies. The 
science of agriculture is important enough to de- 
serve a separate institution, and will show better 
results when the college is carried on independent- 
ly, and the course of study should be eminently 
practical, as well as scientific, which is the endeavor 
of the Massachusetts College. 





For the New England Farmer. 


EARLY WINTER WORK. 





We welcome again the New ENGLAND FARMER: 
it seems like finding a long lost friend, for in our 
early days it was our only agricultural paper. Fall 
weather is fine; no excuse for slack farmers. We 
often think work done at this season tells far better 
on next year’s crops than in the season itself. Es- 
pecially will you find it so on fall and winter 
ploughings, and leaving the frost to do its impor- 
tant work. Keep help enough, for if you are a 
thoughtful farmer there will be much to do that 
will pay a large investment, like spreading clay on 
sandy soil and vice versa. Above all look to your 
mowings! A Canadian remarked to the writer a 
short time since, ‘There is no good hay in our 
sections for sale; mostly second quality. Why 
is it?” We think the reason is neglect. Dry sea 
sons have killed out the grass. We all know, or 
should know, the cause and remedy; but for some 
unexplained reason shiftlessness says, “Trust Prov- 
idence to bring it in good again.” We leave too 
much for Him to do; He is not willing to do what 
we can do ourselves. The result is second quality 
of hay, weeds, sorrel, &c., and less money in our 
pockets. Hay is the staple crop of New England. 
In this section for ten years past it has averaged 
over one cent a pound; now it is worth a cent and 
a quarter for an extra article. 

Mowings well seeded and fertilized are not on 
good terms with sorrel and weed seeds. Owing to 
the drought I have found it necessary to go over 
old seeded lands, sow on grass seed, harrow, rake 
by hand and fertilize, the last of which often kills 
out a good growth of weeds. It can be done 
cheaper in dull seasons of the year. Help must 





care to learn, the importance of it. The mares in 


mers may manage in this way to give needed em- 
ployment, and get their work well along at low 
rates, and their barns and coffers well-filled. 
Cuas. T. Parsons. 
Northampton, Mass., Dec. 13, 1884. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE MILK BUSINESS IN OLD ENG- 
LAND. 





After attending the recent Milk Producers’ Meet- 
ing at Horticultural Hall, I could not help thinking 
that our New England farmers might like to know 
how the farmers in old England dispose of their 
milk through the great milk companies. 

During my several trips abroad, I have always 
spent, while in London, a day in visiting some of 
these companies, and more especially the Ayles- 
bury Dairy Company in Bayswater, and I always 
come away impressed with the thoroughness of 
their work, and the splendid results obtained. 
Many of your readers probably do not know that 
within twenty years the milk supply of London 
has been changed from that of the worst to that of 
the best of any large city in the world. Much 
credit is due to Dr. Wankleyer, a chemist employ- 
ed by the Government, who began with the milk 
supplied by contractors to the “Work Honse.” 
His investigations and analyses showed a most 
alarming state of affairs, and all London became 
interested. 

A few years later, several prominent Englishmen, 
among them Tom Hughes, (author of Tom Brown | 
at Rugby,) started the Aylesbury Company, with 
a capital of $750,000. This Company has made 
wonderful progress, and now employs a small army 
of men, and occupies a whole square of buildings of 
theirown. The farms that supply the milk to the 
Company are rigidly inspected by local agents. 
The best of feed, pure water, perfect cleanliness 
and sanitary arrangements, and the immediate 
cooling of the milk required in every in- 
stance. This rapid cooling is found to be most 
essential to the keeping qualities of the milk, and 
the Lawrence Cooler is as necessary to the dairy 
farmer as tin milk pails, in fact, I am told that be- 
fore the cooler came into general use, the percentage 
of sour and tainted milk in warm weather was 
very large, while now it amounts to almost nothing. 

This cooler is simply made of eighteen or twenty 
thin copper pipes, about one inch in diameter, and 
of any uniform length, (generally about twenty 
inches,) soldered together one above the other, and 
the ends connected one with another in such a 
manner that the cold water, at 50° or less, forced 
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through these pipes from the bottom, flows back- | 
wards and forwards until it goes out through a | 
connection made with the top pipe. The cooler 
stands perpendicular, and the milk trickles down 
on either side over the soldered pipes, which form 
a surface like a common corrugated washboard. | 
The milk starting at 90° to 95° 1s reduced to about | 
55° by the time it reaches the receptacle at the bot- | 
tom of the cooler. About four times as much water 
as milk is required. With one that I had made for 
experiments, I took hot water at over 200°, and with 
ice water flowing through the pipes, reduced the 
hot water to a temperature of only 60°. This same 
cooling process is now used most successfully by 
all the leading brewers in this country. 

The milk is daily shipped to London in forty and 
sixty quart cans, sealed with the private seal of each 
farmer. The Dairy Company’s large two and three 
horse teams collect the milk at the various railway 
stations and take it to the receiving court, where it 
is weighed, checked off and carefully examined, 
and then distributed for delivery in the city. Near 
the centre of their buildings, which occupy several 
acres of ground, if you are fortunate enough to 
obtain a special permit from Col. Allender, is the 
iaboratory, where you find a first-class German 
chemist, and four or five young assistants, busily 
employed in analyzing the milk, and frequently 
the water that the cows drink 
farms. This part of the work is most important, 
so I am told, and every farmer has to keep up to 
the standard or is fined, as the contract which the 
farmers are obliged to sign is a “cast iron vise.” 
On the other hand they are paid weekly, and from 
34 to 5 cents a quart for their milk. 

The retail delivery is made by men and boys, 
either with a horse or pony, or in a little cart drawn 
by hand, which holds only one of the common sized 
fifty quart delivery cans. On every conveyance | 
are hung little tin pails, with cover and bright brass 
trimmings, that hold all the way from one gill to 
six quarts. These are filled and left with the con- 
sumer at an extra price. The retail price is from 
eight to ten cents a quart, and an odd thing that I 
saw in London, although not belonging to the 
Aylesbury Company, was a large can with three 
faucets, one near the top, one in the middle, and 
one at the bottom; “you pays your money and 
takes your choice,” the top bringing twelve cents. 
the middle ten, and the bottom eight cents. 

In another part of the great establishment of this 
Company are the retail stores, where not only milk, 
cream and butter are sold, but various other farm 
products. Another store is devoted to all kinds of 
dairy implements and utensils, not only those made 
in England, but churns, cans and butter workers, 
&c., from Holland, Germany, France and the Uni- 
ted States. The washing and cleaning department 
is very large, and with cheap labor and perfect sys- 
tem everything was kept in fine order. 

The London Express and Dairy Company, Mu- 
seum St., is another immense establishment con- 
ducted in asimilar manner. Their daily receipts, 
so the Secretary told me, are over 30,000 quarts of 
milk. In England the substituting of tinned steel 
for ordinary sheet tin in the manufacture of cans, 
has become almost universal, for with only a slight 
advance in first cost these steel cans last three 
times as long as the old ones. 

An American is impressed with two things after 
visiting these great milk depots, first the thorough- 
ness with which everything is done, and secondly | 
the great amount of labor required. The English | 
dairymen are very much in earnest, and it is a mis- 
taken idea that many writers have in this country 
that they are far behind us. In many things they 
are ahead, and in starting a large dairy company 
many good points could be obtained from them. 
E. Burner. 
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Southborough, Mass. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SEASON AND CROPS OF 1554. 





After a winter of comparative mildness, with 
only a moderate amount of snow, the spring opened 
with very encouraging prospects for grasses, not- 
withstanding the continuous coat of ice which had | 
remained upon the ground during nearly the entire 
winter; a circumstance usually considered quite 
unfavorable to that crop. Nevertheless the roots 
gave indication of health and vigor by the early 
and healthy appearance of the blades. This state 
of things continued until about the middle of June, 
when the growth nearly ceased; exactly for what 
reason no one can satisfactorily explain. Some at- 
tributed this sudden change to the severe frosts 
which had previously occurred; others to the ap- 
proaching drought; neither of which circumstances 
could reasonably have been expected to have pro- 
duced such remarkable results, especially as the 
drought at this time was not unusually severe. 
About this time the grasshoppers in many places 
appeared in great numbers, entirely destroying that 
which had previously grown. In this way the hay 
crop of many parts of New England, and especially 
of this part of Massachusetts, was reduced to one- 
half or two-thirds of its usual bulk and value. 
Meantime the early planted field and garden crops 
were seriously injured, if not entircly destroyed, by 
the earliest of the series of frosts before mentioned. 
These frosts continued until late in the season, 
which together with the increasing dryness of the 
season gave a most gloomy aspect to the efforts of 
the husbandman for the year. 

The fruit crop of this section as well as of many 
others was thought to have been nearly ruined, 
which idea however turned out to be quite unfound- 
ed, although in certain localities of limited extent 
there was but little if any. Yet upon the whole 
there was an unusually abundant crop. In mid- 
summer the earth was dry and parched to the ex- 
treme. But the frequent light rains of August, fol- 
lowed by the intense heat of September, gave an 
impulse to drooping vegetation rarely witnessed. 
Of course a moderate or medium yield of the small 
grains was all that could reasonably be expected 
under the circumstances above described. 

The potato crop was unusually large, although 
not in excess of that of 1883, and of excellent qual- 
ity. Indian corn, owing to the peculiarly favorable 
temperature required for its maturity which pre- 
vailed in September and October, produced an ex- 
cellent crop of superior quality. The mid-summer 
drought was too severe and killing to the grass 
roots to admit of much second growth suitable to 
cut, although the late fall rains produced consider- 
able fall feed, which helped to carry the farm 
stock quite favorably through the unusually long, 
mild and pleasant fall; this in connection with the 
low prices now prevailing for southern and western 
corn and other feed, will help the farmers immense- 
ly. Still the season of 1884 will long be remem- 
bered by the farmers of this section for its remark- 











live and will work cheaper now. Thoughtful far- 





ably short hay crop, which shortens the farmers’ 


resources seriously. Beans, squashes, cabbages, 
and a great variety of garden vegetables are abun 
dant and cheap, thus affording some relief to the 
otherwise discouraging features of the season. 
J. N. BaRtLerr. 
So. Royalston, Mass. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A DAY'S VACATION. 





The Powell Creamery. 





With the prospect of a short legislative vacation, 
myself and friend planned a visit to the Powell 
creamery, located at Milton, Vermont. We left 
Montpelier by an early train, that we might wit- 
ness as much as we could of the entire process of 
manufacture, from the delivery of the milk, to the 
completion of the work; that we might examine 
critically, the various details of manufacture, and 
test the results of the application of that system by 
a careful inspection of the butter, cheese, milk and 
sugar, which were being daily produced by its use. 
On our arrival at the factory, we found that the 
morning's milk had all been delivered, and the 
heating process had commenced. When a tem- 
perature of nearly 130° had been reached, the air 


pump was set in motion, the vapor and air ex- | 


hausted, and the cooling process commenced. The 
temperature of the milk was carried down as rap- 
idly as possible, by the use of ice water, in which 





| tern, may be summed up as follows, viz 


and often die under the sudden changes of 
spring-time. The evil results of overstock- 
ing a farm or a range, show themselves in the 
loss of flesh, in the shrinkage of milk-yield, 
in the loss of young animals at or near 
in the lightness and inferior quality of fleece, 
and in a loss of valuable time in spring, when 
the stock should be rapidly fattening on luxu- 


riant grass. 


by Jacob Funck, a practical stockman of Io- 
wa, who tells the Jowa Homestead that there 
is more profit in a small flock well wintered 
than in a large flock poorly cared for or al- 
lowed to shirk for themselves. ‘‘I once bought 
forty head of sheep,” he writes; *‘the tail end 
of a flock that 
plan. 
entire flock sheared an ave of three pounds 
per head. The next ion he 
them, these culls that 


average of six and one-half pounds. Now, 
there were three and a half pounds of wool 
in favor of good wintering, an) t then my sheep 


were in good condition to start in and make a 


Soe euler. 


the tanks containing it were enveloped, and the 
vacuum made still more perfect by the condensa- 
tion of the small amount of vapor remaining above 
the mass, and which the dairy pump had failed to 
remove. In this manner the cream 
very rapidly, all animal odors and injurious gases 
removed, and the milk and cream excluded from 
ali atmospheric influences, until the desired sepa- 
ration was completed, and the stock prepared for 
the next steps in the process of conversion into 


was raised 


butter and cheese. 

If sweet cream butter is desired, the churning is 
commenced at once, otherwise the cream is allowed 
to become slightly acid. A revolving box churn is 
used, and we saw taken from it some of the finest 
sweet cream butter that we had ever tasted. The 
flavor, granulation and color were perfect, and for 
obvious reasons it must possess better keeping 
qualities than sweet cream butter made by any 
other process. We witnessed also, the conversion 
of the skimmed milk, or rather drawn milk, (as the 


old laborious process of skimming is avoided) 
and buttermilk, into cheese. This did not differ 
materially from the ordinary factory process. 


There was, however, this advantage: the milk was 
unusually sweet and pure, the heating and vacuum 
process having completely removed all unpleasant 
tastes and flavors. The flavor of the curd was 
also delicious, and the cheese superior in quality, 
as we have reason to believe, from a critical exam- 
ination of the samples which we found upon the 
shelves of the chamber above. 

The next novel and interesting process we wit- 
nessed, was the extraction of the sugar from the 
whey. The result was the production of a nearly 
pure white sugar, several barrels of which were 
shown us, and sampled. It is not as sweet as or- 
dinary cane sugar, but bas a pleasant flavor, and is 
used for medicinal purposes, and has a ready sale. 

With regard to the residue of the milk, after 
being submitted to the various processes which I 
have described, I am not prepared to speak with 
certainty, as vapor is too volatile for critical in- 
spection by any means in our possession. I am 
quite sure that all of the solids were extracted and 
utilized. I have reason to believe that the part re- 
moved from the milk by the heat and air-pump 
was more or less impure, and carried with it inju- 
rious gases, animal and other odors, which, if re- 
tained, must necessarily affect both the flavor and 
keeping qualities of the product. One result of the 
Powell process, as we witnessed it, is very ¢ vident, 
and that is, the fact that all of the valuable ele- 
ments of the milk are utilized, and that there ‘s no 
waste. 

After many very pleasant experiences, we re- 
turned, well pleased with our trip, and with new 
for thought while conducting our own 
dairy matters. The conclusions which I think may 
be safely drawn from our personal observations, 
with regard to the advantages of the Powell sys- 


subjects 


Ist. The heating and vacuum process gives su- 
perior purity to the stock used for both butter and 
cheese. 

2d. It causes a rapid, and if desired, complete 
separation of the cream from the milk. 

3d. It imparts better keeping qualities 
sweet cream butter than any other process. 

ith. By it the buttermilk can be converted into 
cheese without loss of quality. 

5th. The heating and vacuum process imparts a 
soft, rich character and appearance to its skim 
cheese, by its peculiar effect upon the albumen and 


to its 


other elements of the milk. 

6th. It produces more pounds of manufactured 
product in proportion to milk used, than by any 
other process. 

7th. It may be made as convenient and practical 
in its various details, as any other system. 

If we are right in these conclusions, it should re- 
ceive the careful consideration of all interested in 
the associated system of dairying. 

F. D. Dovetas. 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE GRANGE. 


A Word From The Other Side. 





I see the FarmMeR has recently reported some of 
the meetings of the Grange. Some of the meetings 
are larger in the papers than in reality. There is a 
great deal of zeal manifested by some of the offi- 
cers for the good of the Order, but when asked 
what the Order is doing for the good of the masses 
it is difficult to find a satisfactory answer. I have 
watched carefully, and I believe without prejudice, 
for the fruit that shall prove the right of the 
Grange to live, but have not seen it. It has de- 
stroyed without replacing. The agricultural so- 
cieties and farmers’ clubs, toward which it has 
turned a cold shoulder, were of greater value than 
The influence of the Grange is trifling, as a 
whole, in our State. Its membership of 2700 is 
about equally divided between the sexes, which 
gives upon an average only three or four men to a 
town. The National Grange has fallen off greatly, 
and more than two years ago the cry went forth 
that unless the Grange could make conquests in 
new fields, the treasury, which had at one time 
contained more than $100,000, would soon be empty. 
The higher officials have a soft thing of it, and will 
so long as the funds last, but this will not be long 
unless they can realize largely from the formation 
of new granges, as the monthly dues are insuffi- 
cient. Now I believe that if the time, work, and 
money used in the Grange, had been put into or- 
ganizations already in operation, the gennine agri- 
cultural interest would have received vastly more 
of benefit. Give me our State Board of Agricul- 
ture, our best agricultural societies, our best agri- 
cultural newspapers, and 1 shall have all the help I 
can use. A MASSACHUSETTS FARMER. 


itself. 





ReMARKS.—Our columns are open to any reader 
of the Farmer who will enlighten our correspon- 
dent as to the superior excellence of the Grange 
over the Farmer’s Club, and other agricultural or- 
ganizations. Ep. 





Selections. 





OVERSTOCKING, 





A common error among owners of live stock 
is trying to keep more animals than they have 
food for. The result is that all are pinched 
by hunger, the weaker ones suffering greatly. 
If they do not actually starve they do come 
through the winter in an emaciated condition, 


irth, 


A case which illustrates this is mentioned 


been wintered on the cheap 
The spring before I bought them the 


spring, when I sheared 
bought sheared an 


**Recently I saw a pet lamb that had access 
te the corn-crib, granary, and hay-stack at 
|alitimes. The result was, that it was about 
| one-tmrd larger than the best of the flock it 
| came from, and while the flock it came from 
sheared seven pounds each, this lamb sheared 
twelve. Here were five pounds of wool 
and about fifty pounds of carcass in favor 
of good feed, or in favor of the eight in- 
stead of the ten head, and for these reasons 
and many others that might be given, I am 
very decidedly in favor of farmers keeping no 
more stock than they can winter well.” 








WINTER CARE OF WORK HORSES. 





For a winter diet there is nothing better or 
cheaper than corn fodder, with a ration of 
grain, generally oats, varying according to 
circumstances. For many years I have never 
fed hay to horses during the winter until the 
corn fodder was entirely gone. Horses are 
very fond of corn fodder, and thrive upon it 
better than on hay ; it has no tendency to pro- 
duce trouble with the wind, as hay is liable to 
do if fed in excess, as it frequently is. The 
fodder is slightly constipating, but this should 
be remedied by a ration of wet bran now and 
then. Corn stalks furnish both food and bed- 
| ding. The simplest way of feeding them is, 
to stand a bundle in the manger, and the horse 
will eat it down closely, the hard butts of the 
stalks being of course left. ‘The horse seems 
to know, what many farmers do not seem to 
learn, that corn butts are of little value as 
food. At the next feed throw the stalk butts 
under the horse, and he will require no other 
litter and keep cleaner on this bed than on 
straw. The manure is difficult to take out, 
but if it accumulates for a few days the stalks 
will be broken and easier to remove. 

The actual cost of feeding horses, of course, 
varies widely, in accordance with the locality ; 
near the large cities, with high-priced pasture 
land, hay and grain, of course, are much high- 
er than in more remote districts, so that an 
estimate expressed in figures would not be of 
any value, except for the locality for which it 
was made. The course of feeding above laid 
down, is as adapted as any to the circum- 
stances of the ordinary farmer. The stable 
should be well ventilated, cool, not cold; and 
draughts avoided, if possible. The feet of 
horses, not at work, should be carefully ex- 
amined every few days, at least twice a week. 
The ordinary diseases of the stable, ‘‘thrush” 
and ‘‘scratches,” can be prevented in most, I 
was about to say all, cases. Should any dis- 
ease become established, consult a competent 
veterinary surgeon at once.—American Agri- 
culturist. 











FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


There is a mistaken impression among ma- 
ny gardeners that growing fruits in tubs and 
pots is a very expensive and uncertain meth- 
od. All that is necessary is a frame building, 
with a sloping front, in the style of a ‘‘lean- 
to” greenhouse. Whilst a little fire heat, to 
start them early, is an advantage, it is not ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Peaches, apricots and nectarines are the 
most readily grown and should be set in the 
boxes one year in advance of fruiting. Select 
young, healthy trees, well branched to the 
eround. One year budded trees are prefera- 
ble. The first season plunge the boxes or 
pots in the open ground up to the rims, and 
mulch the surface slightly to preserve an even 
and moist soil at the roots. The soil should 
be rotted sods, two parts, and well decayed 
cow manure, one part, with a litile sand mix- 
ed through, to preserve an open, porous tex- 
ture. Give plenty of drainage. Late in au- 
tumn move the plants in-doors, trim in the 
tops severely and plunge in the border. Cov- 
er the glass with straw mats, and ventilate in 
mild weather. Take off the mats in spring, 
when the buds commence swelling, and sy- 
ringe freely, except when the trees are in blos- 
som. At this time give but little air, but af- 
ter the fruit sets ventilate freely. Attend to 
the air, syringing and watering during the 
season, and there will be little danger of fail- 
ure. The writer's experience, without the 
help of a trained gardener, has been very flat- 
tering to a novice, and the very large speci- 
mens grown have convinced him of the supe- 
riority of an artificial temperature over that 
of the open air with the frequent and sudden 
changes.— W. C. in Philadelphia Press. 


POTATOES FOR LOW AND WET 
SOILS. 


The common white potato, which is a na- 
tive of the high, dry lands of the Andes, does 
not produce well on damp soils, and degen- 
erates in character so as to be scarcely fit for 
table use when long cultivated under moist 
conditions. This has been the case in the 
British Isles, and particularly in Ireland, and 
some experiments have been made recently 
with a view to producing a potato that will 
flourish and give a mealy product in wet lands. 
A species of tuber, kindred to the potato, 
called solanum magnia, which was discovered 
by Darwin, in Chonos Archipelago, growing 
in the marshes, was planted in some low lands 
in England and fertilized with the pollen of 
the white potato. These trials, which were 
conducted by Mr. Arthur Sutton, have result- 
ed in the production of a potato specially 
adapted to wet soils, and it is claimed by the 
experimenter that a good, edible potato can 
be grown from these tubers in wet, marshy 
lands. It will, of course, take many more ex- 
periments to substantiate the unlimited prac- 
ticability of the new tuber, but it is almost 
certain to be hailed with enthusiasm by the 
great middle classes of England, to whom the 
yotato is their daily bread, and who now rare- 
y ever see one that is not rather of a wet and 
diseased character than a healthy and mealy. 
But such a potato would also be a boon to 
many a farmer in this country, where low 
lands are by no means uncommon. The ex- 
veriments alluded to have been published by 
Mr. Sutton, and endorsed by the London 
Times. 





Vines oN Hovusres.—The American Gar- 
den notes the prevailing opinion that vines 
make houses damp, for which reason there 
are not nearly so many cottages and houses 
beautified with vines as there should be. It 
is only when the climbers are allowed to cov- 
er the eaves and obstruct the gutters or find 
their way under the shingles, that they be- 
come objectionable, and these objections 
should, of course, be carefully guarded against. 
To the same effect the Gardener's Monthly re- 
marks: ‘*Vines should always be cut below 
the roof. It isa little trouble to cut them 
once a year, but we cannot get even our shoes 
blackened without some trouble. Those who 
know how cozy and beautiful looks a cottage 
covered with vines, will not object to the few 
hours’ labor it requires to keep the vines from 
stopping up the gutter. Vines really make a 
wall dry. The million of rootlets by which 
they adhere to the walls, absorb the water, 
and an examination will prove a vine-covered 
wall to be ‘as dry as old bones.’ One great 
advantage of a vine-covered cottage, not often 
thought of, is that it is cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter than where there is but a 
mere naked wall.” 





IMPROVEMENT BY CaLamity.—It is said 
that when Sherman marched through Georgia, 
he swept along with him a number of beauti- 
ful herds of Devon cattle. Many of these an- 
imals were slaughtered, but some of them es- 
caped and ran with the half wild herds of 
native cattle that were left by the soldiers. 
These animals left their impress upon the 
common stock of the country, and even today, 
it is said, the path of the march can be traced 
by the beautiful red grades, that have sprung 
from this accidental crossing. It is wonder- 
ful how quickly a few choice animals will 
change and improve the stock of a neighbor- 
hood. Inthis neighborhood, some years ago, 
a number of Poland China hogs were intro- 
duced. Some of them, running at large, have 
changed the shape and color of our hogs to a 
remarkable degree. No particular attention 
has been paid to the breeding, yet smooth and 
well shaped Poland China grades are common. 
This may serve to show something of the won- 
derful improvement that can be brought about 
by careful and judicious breeding.— Southern 
Live Stock Journal. 





How to Kerr Breepinc Mares.—Brood 
mares are among the most profitable animals 
owned by the farmer, if they are good ones, 
and bred to good horses; otherwise they 
should not be kept at all. While admittin 

that there are circumstances under which it 
may be profitable to keep a poor horse, it cer- 





growth of flesh, as well as wool, during 


tainly never pays to raise one. A brood mare 

id be used larly and kindly until near 
the time of her foaling, and quarally both che 
and her foal will be the better for it. She 
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should, however, if so used, be well fed, and 
not have too much corn for some time betore 
foaling, two months if possible. 
be loose at night, and if not used, i 
time also. 

Mares in the latter stages of pregnancy are 
very liable to be taken with violent pains, and 
if loose they will generally ge 
ing, ete. I have known some cases where 
loss of the colt, and death of the mare, result- 
ed from her struggles, when tied ina stall, 
Shortly after the birth of the colt, she may be 
worked, but not to excess, and she should not 
be too much blamed if she objects to workin 
at this time, for many very good temperec 
mares object strongly to leaving th 
especially for the first few times. When the 
colt is from four and a half to six months old, 
it may be weaned. The mare should be care- 
fully attended to, until her milk dries up; at 
this time she will be weak, and should be well 
fed and kindly treated.— American Agricu!- 
turist. 


Hew England farmer. 





BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1885. 


The second term of the academical year at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College began 
on Thursday of the present week. 


It is small wonder that with earthquakes 
shaking up both continents, the scientifie men 
should have inferred that something is wrong 
in the interior of the earth. 
seems to be that she has somehow shifted her 
ballast, and got her centre of gravity dis- 
placed, and the astronomical sharps at the 
United States Naval Observatory, the Portu- 
guese astronomers at Lisbon, and those at 
some other European observ atories, are about 
to begin a series of astronomical observations 
and calculations, to find out just how much, 
if any, the earth’s centre has got out of its 
proper bearings. 


The two members of the Board of Trustees 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
who have been selected by lot to withdraw, 
according to the statute passed last winter, 
are Mr. Henry L. Whiting of Cambridge, 
and Mr. QO. B. Hadwen of 
latter a member of the Executire Committee. 
If we had been going to make the selection our- 
selves, we should not, perhaps, have hit upon 
just these two men, but at the same time, we 
hope that two entirely new men will be ap- 
pointed in their places, as we conceive that 
to have been the object and intent of the law 
of last year. There are able and intelligent 
men enough among the alumni of the College 
itself, to thoroughly fill these two places, or 
if there are not, then the College has thereby 
proved itself a failure. 


During the year 1883, Boston market re- 
ceived and sold 114.327 packages of oleo- 
margarine, or something over half a million 
under its 


pounds. Possibly it was all sold 


own name, for it is now sold freely at retail 


in all quarters of the city without any attempt 
to disguise it as butter. We have used five 
pounds out of the five hundred thousand, so 
we know where that much of it went at least. 
We don’t exactly like it, but then we hate 
poor butter, and of the two, (like Mrs. 
Raggles, who had seen the Apollo Belvidere 
and had seen Raggles, and preferred Raggles,) 
we prefer oleo. Still, nobody is obliged to 
buy poor butter, and if they didn’t buy it 
without being obliged to, we can have but a 
very limited idea of how a large proportion 
of the people who send butter to Boston mar- 
ket, would manage to make farming pay. 


An old Massachusetts custom, that has cer- | 


tainly been maintained without interruption 
for a hundred and twenty years, and which 
originated two centuries and a half ago, has 
been suffered to lapse this year, and will not 
probably be again revived. We refer to the 
‘election sermon,” which has been regularly 
preached before the legislature and executive 
departments of the government of the Com- 


monwealth of Massachusetts, at the incoming | 


of each new administration. Probably the 


first sermon in this memorable series was the 
one preached by the Rev. John Cotton in 


1634, and it is believed that the only breaks 


in the succession were in the years 1752 and | 


1764, when, on account of the prevalence of 
small pox in Boston, the customary pious ob- 
servance was admitted. It would seem as if 
this honored custom of our ancesters from the 
very foundation of their colony, might have 
escaped the iconoclastic hand of practicality, 
and been suffered, like our annual Fast and 
Thanksgiving days, to continue for a while 
if for no other purpose than to remind 


longer, 
and wealth-seeking people, that their 


a hasty 
fathers 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 


at least believed that ‘‘Except the 


in vain.” 


A NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXHI- 
BITION. 

We have before adverted to the proposed 
‘National, Horticultural, Agricultural, Min- 
eral and Live Stock Exhibition,” which it is 
contemplated to hold at Louisville, Ky., **un- 
der the auspices of the Southern Exposition 
Company and the Department of Agriculture 
of the General Government.” ‘The Company, 
in their first circular advocating the project, 
pointed out that ‘‘all the great Expositions of 
the world have been designed to illustrate the 
progress made in manufactures, the fine arts, 
and the and that 
‘‘while the products of the soil, chiefly of a 
mineral nature, and agricultural machinery 
and implements have been displayed at these 


mechanical industries,” 





| was appropriated for prizes for 1885, $300 











up for any great length of time. Agricultur- 
}al machinery cannot be very extensively 
shown in operation, nor are the machines 
which are suited to the soil, crops and condi- 
tions of one part of the country, in many 
cases the right thing for other places. 


| We have no objection to agricultural ex- 
| hibitions, on the contrary, we think they are 
a benefit to the farmer and to the community, 
| when conducted within their proper and 
necessary limits, but we fail to find in any- 
thing that we have seen yet, any overpower- 
ing argument for the necessity, or even the 
advisability of the proposed exhibition at 
Louisville, and we are strongly inclined to 
believe that the game will scarcely pay for 
the candle. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

| The first meeting of the series, for discus- 

| sion, was held on Saturday, January 34, at 


j eleven o'clock, at the library room, Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

| President J. B. Moore called the meeting 
| to order, and read his address on the affairs 
| of the Society. The Society had offered and 
distributed $3,450 in prizes during the year 
1884, and proposed to offer $5,100 for the 
year 1882. The members and others were 
cordially exhorted to respond to these liberal 
| offers by bringing to the tables of the Society 
| whatever they could contribute worthy of no- 
| tice. These exhibitions are the life of the 
Society, and one of its chief uses. 

The library is in a prosperous condition, 
| but needs more room for convenient arrange- 
| ment of books, and some provision will soon 

have to be made for this purpose ; 1400 books, 
| and 750 pamphlets have been added to the 


| 
} 
| 
| 


library since 1878. 

The financial condition of the Society con- 
| tinues to be very strong; its property is 
| worth about $250,000, besides cash and other 
property worth $10,000, against which there is 
a debt of $60,000, secured by mortgage, and 
another debt of $12,000, due in 1899. 

Other States include their Horticultural So- 
cieties among the objects of their bounty, and 
| considering the very valuable work our So- 
| ciety is doing, he thought it might rightfully 
| claim some of the public funds, as well as the 
Agricultural Societies, which are already as- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| sisted in this way. 

The Executive Committee announced that 
Robert Manning would continue to act as 
Secretary, and Geo. W. Fowle as Treasurer 
In ac- 





| 


| and Superintendent of the building. 
cordance with their recommendations $5,100 


for binding and care of books, $100 for card 
catalogue of library, $200 for Committee on 
Discussions, and $300 for Committee on Ar- 
rangements. 

On motion of Mr. Breck, a committee of 
three was appointed by the Chair to take 
suitable notice of the death of the late F. Ly- 





Expositions, they have never had sufficient 
prominence to give character to the exhibi- 
tion.” The common purpose of governments 
in giving aid and encouragement to these ex- 
hibitions has been to benefit only mannfactures 
and the arts, though something of a departure 
from this purpose was made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in giving its assist- 
ance to the New Orleans Exposition, which 
was conceived principally in the interest of 
cotton, the great agricultural staple of the 
South, and one of the principal factors of the 
manufacturing prosperity of the North. 

The circular goes on to declare that ‘*Na- 
tional legislation shows every effort directed 
toward the development and stimulation of 
manufacturing interests, while agriculture has 
in the main been left to work out its own re- 
sults. For many years the feeble effort to 
maintain at Washington a bureau devoted to 
agricultural interests was the jest of the coun- 
try, and even now, with all the good accom- 
plished by the Department of Agriculture in 
the face of adverse circumstances and inade- 
quate means, the aid given to agriculture by 
Congress, in comparison with the practice of 
other governments, is ridiculously small in its 
amount and absurd in its methods. A stray 
pamphlet of current statistics, an odd volume 
of the annual report, and a handful of seed 
now and then, is the ordinary experience of 
the most favored participant in the Govern- 
ment’s bounty to the great agricultural inter- 
ests of our country—the real foundation of 
our National wealth.” 

Moved by these considerations the Southern 
Exposition Company proposes to furnish its 
grounds, buildings and facilities at Louisville, 
Ky., and freely undertakes to take the man- 
agement of the proposed exhibition, provided 
the general government will appropriate 

775,000 to be expended in the promotion of 
exhibits and the payment of premiums, and 
will further lend another half million of dol- 
lars ‘‘for the extension of buildings and other 
arrangements.” 

A second circular just received, contains 
extracts from a large number of newspapers 
in various parts of the country, strongly fav- 
oring the project. At the same time, at the 
risk of appearing singular, we must record 
our dissent from this generally expressed fav- 
orable mention. An exhibition of art prod- 
ucts is attractive, from its own inherent 
beauty; the paintings and statues and the 
like, which form the staple of the exhibition, 
are things which only a small portion of the 
people can ever possess for themselves, or 


man Winthrop. 

John L. Gardner was elected member for 
life, and Annie C. Putnam was elected annual 
member of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Breck, the President re- 
ceived a vote of thanks for his able address, 
which was referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. John E. Russell, Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, was then introduced as 
the essayist of the day. He said that he had 
been asked to speak of the climate of Massa- 
chusetts and its relations to the crops grown 
here. There was no lack of variety in such a 
theme; a region which can furnish, as has 
been said, thirty different kinds of climate in 
three days, would seem almost worthy of be- 
ing abandoned to the very few native beasts 
and birds which can subsist in it; our fore- 
fathers certainly never selected it asa home 
on account of its inviting climate, they were 
driven to its shores by persecution more bit- 
ter than our winter, and barely survived the 
rigors of the first few seasons. It remained 
in their possession, perhaps quite as much on 
account of the poverty of its soil, and the se- 
verity of its seasons, as for any other reason ; 
like the Alps and the Highlands of Scotland, 
it was too poor to attract the avarice of the 
Conquerer, and its people retained it because 
no one cared to dispute their claim. 

Still there are days in June which cannot 
be matched for serene beauty and loveliness, 
by any country on the face of the earth, and 
if our soil and climate produce naturally little 
else of value, they have at least the merit of 
having produced a hardy, vigorous race of 
men, whose sons have done much to develop 
the newer States, and whose thrift, energy 
and honesty, are almost proverbial. 

In looking over the history of the climate, 
there is no good reason to think that it has al- 
tered much, if at all; there is no record of 
temperature before A. D. 1700, and since 
then the records do not differ materially from 
the present time. Drought, then, as now, was 
a frequent source of distress and loss. The 
spring was sometimes then, as now, very 
early; there are records of ploughing in 
March, soon after the first settlement of the 
country, and in 1775, on the 19th of April, 
the day was uncomfortably warm at the bat- 
tle of Concord, and the grain was high enough 
to wave in the wind. One hundred years 
later, the guests in celebrating the day suf- 
fered from a cold wind, and vegetation had 
scarcely begun to turn green ; but such differ- 
ences in our seasons are not unusual. Our 


best safeguards against drought, he believed, 
was deep and thorough tillage. 

Mr. Iladwen announced that the lecture, 
Saturday, January 10th, would be by Colonel 
Wilson, on the subject of mulching. 

Mr. Jackson spoke of the effect of Oceanic 
currents on climate; the Gulf Stream making 
the climate sout» of Cape Cod, much milder 





in winter than here. 

Col. M. P. Wilder, who arrived late, being 
detained by important business, asked to be 
excused from speaking at length, but gave 
some cordial words of greeting and hearty 
exhortation tothe members to do their best 





in making these meetings useful. 

Col. Wilson said he wished to say a few 
words against two popular fallacies of the 
day: First, that wasting sewage is dangerous 
Second, that 
the country is drying up in consequence 
The forests are 


and wasteful; it is a delusion. 


of the destruction of forests. 
being destroyed, but the annual rainfall for 
ten years is greater than it was forty years 
ago, by eight per cent at the West, and ten 
Destroying forests does affect 





per cent here. 
springs and streams in dry times, and makes 
drouth harder to bear, but does not affect the 
rainfall. Moreover, there is actually more 
forest in Massachusetts now than seventy-five 
years ago, though not in the country at large. 

Mr. Brigham presented the Society with a 








photograph of a collection of tuberous Bego- 
nias, made by his brother in California, which 
was accepted with a vote of thanks. 

Mr. Woodford moved an appropriation of 
#20 for silver vases for roses, referred to the 
Executive Committee. The meeting ad- 
journed to next Saturday at eleven o'clock. 

There were the a few choice 
vegetables, lettuce and parsley, from Geo. F. 
lettuce from 


on tables 
Stone, of Newton, radishes and 
Geo. Hill, Brussells sprouts from G. W. 
Pierce, mushrooms and 
HI. Brackett, lettuce from W. W. Rawson, 
and cut flowers from Mrs. Gill. 


MAINE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
Two meetings of the Maine State Board of 
Agriculture were held last week on Thursday 











and Friday, continuing through the day and 
evening —the first at Norway, Oxford Coun- 
ty, the second at Gray, Cumberland, County. 
Secretary Gilbert, of East Turner, Professor 
Charles H. Fernald of the State College at 
Orono, Francis Barnes of Houlton, Aroos- 
took County, and A. W. Cheever, Agricul- 
tural Editor of the New ENGLAND Farmer, 
were present and took part in both meetings. 
Prof. Fernald gave a lecture on grasses, il- 
lustrated by nearly 100 varieties, mounted on 
cardboard, and bung upon the walls of the 
A. W. Cheever 
as adapted to Northern 
New England. At the Norway meeting, Mr. 
Gilbert lectured upon Commercial Fertilizers, 
and was followed in the discussion of the sub- 
ject by members of the Board, and others. 

At Gray, Dr. Geo. M. Twitchell of Fair- 
field, gave an interesting and instructive talk 
upon poultry keeping for profit, and Mr. 
Barnes closed the entertainment with an elo- 
quent and most convincing lecture upon the 
superior advantages offered to young men of 
Maine, by their own State, as compared with 
other sections of the country. 

We shall give further notes of the lectures 
in future issues of the Farmer. At Gray the 
question of how best to start and manage a 
Farmer's Club and Annual Fair, was warmly 
discussed by many of the farmers present. J. 
K. Hammond, Paris, 8S. L. Holbrook, Bruns- 
wick, W.W. Harris, Cumberland Centre, 
and C.H. Cobb, East Poland, members, or 
ex-members of the Board, were present at 
the meetings and took active part in the dis- 


lecture room. discussed 


stock-husbandiv. 


cussions. 

At Norway vocal and instrumental music 
was furnished by local talent, and at Gray, 
the Village Brass Band, fourteen pieces, en- 
livened the occasion by their presence. At 
both places dinner and supper were furnished 
by the ladies, and guests froma distance were 
taken care of at night by citizens of the locali- 
ty. Although the weather was far from fav- 
orable, the meetings were both largely at- 
tended, and much interest shown. More 
young people of both sexes were present than 
are usually seen at such meetings, which 
promises well for the future of Maine agri- 
culture and Maine home life. 





New York ScuGar Growrers.—On Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, February 4 and 5, the 
convention of the New York State Sugar 
Growers’ Association will take place at 
Canandaigua. Mr. J. B. Murray of that 
town invited the convention to meet there at 
the last meeting in Geneva, and it is believed 
that a large and enthusiastic audience will be 
gathered at the sessions of the convention. 
The place is favorably situated for a majority 
of the members to reach it, and as the ladies 
are invited to attend, there is reason to be- 
lieve that considerable local interest will be 
aroused in regard to the convention. In ad- 
dition to the discussions, several interesting 
practical papers will be presented by the 
heads of committees. 





Cat Cc -—A — after su 
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- "i Tast foend prescription ct ; 
success. a com- 
letely cured and saved him from death. Any suf- 
ferer oh Gree ae sere + ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 
199 n, New York, will receive 


cucumbers from C, | 


Anstey, author of ‘Vice Versa. 

This is a thoroughly amusing collection of short 
stories, which have been published in different 
magazines, by the most original of modern English 
story writers. There is a great deal of wit and ob- 
servation in all his stories, and a delightful fanci- 
fulness, that suggests Hans Christian Andersen, in 
two or three of them. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. of this city publish 
WITHIN THE SHADOW. By Dorothy Holroyd. 

This volume is the Jatest addition to the famous 
“V.I. F.” series, and is a story of much brilliancy 
and power. The author possesses strong original- 
ity, a keen eye for character, and a vigorous style, 
three qualities which are essential to success in the 
construction of a work of fiction. The plot is in- 
genious, and yet not complicated or improbable. 
The heroine is Cecil Chester, a young girl who has 
been tenderly and carefully nurtured, and who, by 
the death of both ber parents is suddenly left alone 
in the world, without relatives and without money. 
Of an independent spirit she rejects all offers of 
help from friends, choosing rather to avail herself 
of her accomplishments to support herself. She 
enters the home of a wealthy widow as a compan- 
ion, and while there, by an extraordinary combina- 
tion of circumstances, is made to appear as having 
committed a criminal offence, for which she is ar- 
rested and brought to trial; of course to be triumph- 
antly proved innocent. 

MAGAZINES, 

The January number of Wide Awake will be 
received with great favor by its young readers. 
The frontispiece, by Lungren, represents one of 
Boston’s merriest scenes—evening skating in the 
Public Garden and is accompanied by a fine poem 
by Margaret Sidney. A crisp and merry winter 
story follows, “Snowy Peter,” from the pen of 
Susan Coolidge. Another story from the pen of 
Edward Abbott is entitled “Light on the Hills.” 
The first of the promised Group of True Western 
Stories, “‘Wagon-Tire Camp,” by Kate Foote, tells 
| about the first discovery of gold in the West, and is 
illustrated by Mary Hallock Foote. David Ker 
also has a bright travelling sketch, “A School in 
the Faroe Islands,” and Yan Phou Lee, in his curi- 
ous series, ““‘When I was a Boy in China,” de- 
scribes a Chinese house. The poems and their il- 
lustrations are notably fine, “The Dream Ped- 
dler,” with its full-page fanciful drawing by E. W. 
Garrett, “Dorothy’s Dream,” by Miss Wilkins, 
“January” by M. E. B., and the Story of Chaucer’s 
Griselda, with a full-page drawing by Lungren. 
Published by D. Lothrop & Co., Franklin St. Bos- 
ton at $3 per year. 

St. Nicholas for January is a brilliant and at- 
tractive number, opening very appropriately with a 
poem, by Celia Thaxter, entitled “The Child and 
Year.” E. 8. Brooks begins his “Historic Girls” 
series with a graphic account of an incident in the 
girlhood of Queen Elizabeth: E. Vinton Blake has 
a breezy and finely illustrated story of ice-yacht- 
ing; “Davy and the Goblin” follow on their adven- 
tures precisely in the style of “Alice in Wonder- 
land”; Baby Deb’s Christmas Goose is a bright lit- 
tle story with a moral; Miss Alcott’s Spinning 
Wheel Stories come to an end, the present one hav- 
ing been anticipated by the publication of the whole 
series in book form; Mr. Trowbridge’s story moves 
on its previous level of flatness, and there are half 
a dozen other articles, poems and sketches, and 
lots of excellent illustrations. Published by The 
Century Company, New York, at $3 per year. 











DarryMEN Getrine Ricu.—Progressive dairy- 
men who are only satisfied with the best results, 
are adding to their wealth and conferring a benefit 
on society, by the rapid improvements they are 
making in the art of butter making. This class 
use Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter 
Color, and know by actual test that it fills every 
claim made for it. 


VERMONT MERINO BREEDERS. 

The Committee of Arrangements of the 
Vermont Merino Sheep Breeders Association 
announce that the annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers and transaction of business, 
will be held in the Town Hall, Middlebury, 
Wednesday, the 14th instant, at 10 o'clock 
A. M. The Executive Board have decided 
to hold a two days’ meeting, devoting Tues- 
day, the day previous to the business meeting, 
to the discussion of subjects interesting to 
breeders of merino sheep and wool growers ; 
on which day there will be three sessions ; 
the first at 10 o'clock A. M. The following 
gentlemen have consented tc be present and 
read essays or make addresses :-— 

Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., President Mid- 
dlebury College : Subject, ‘Why Government 
Should Protect Wool Growers.” 

Hon. John L. Hayes, Boston, Mass., Sec- 
retary of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers: Subject unannounced. 

John P. Ray, Esq., Secretary New York 
Sheep Breeders Association: Subject, ‘‘Indi- 
viduality.” 

Hon. A. E. Perkins of the Vermont State 
Board of Agriculture: Subject, ‘‘The En- 
couraging Prospect for Sheep Breeders of 
Vermont.” 

Other papers are provided if time permits. 

The Committee have invited the following 
gentlemen, but have not yet received definite 
reply: Gen. L. B. Faulkner, N. Y.; Hon. 
C. Delano, Ohio; Col. W. A. Hanway, Md. ; 
C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. Arrange- 
ments have also been made to hold an exhibi- 
tion of sheep at the barn of the Vermont 
Sheep Shearing Association, on the Fair 
Grounds, during the days of the meeting. 
The usual return checks may be expected 
over the Vermont Central R. R. for those who 
attend the meetings. 





Youne or middle-aged men suffering from ner- 
vous debility and kindred weaknesses should send 
three letter stamps for large illustrated treatise 
suggesting sure means of cure. Address World's 
Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 





A catrie raiser of Churchill county, Nevada, 
begun business twenty Pe! ago with a Durham 
cow for which he paid h. . He has sold descend- 
ants from her for $30,000 and has $10,000 worth of 
the same stock left. 
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parilla is made of sarsaparilla, dandelion, man- 
drake, cherry bark, uva ursi, dock, and other val- 
uable medicinal agents long and favorably known 
for their power in eradicating disease and purifying 
the blood. It will cure, when in the power of 
medicine, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Dyspepsia, Head- 
ache, Constipation, Biliousness, General Debility, 
Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaint, Catarrh, 
Female Weakness, Cancerous Humors, Humors ot 
the Face, Ringworm, Pimples, Ulcers, Sores, Tu- 
mors, Scald Head, and all diseases arising from an 
impure state or low condition of the blood. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is made by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. Sold by all druggists; $1, six for $5. 


The Markets. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 7, 1884. 
[Corrected weekly by HiLtTon & WOODWARD, No. 
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BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 7, 1885. 
The produce market is steady, with very little 
change to note in prices of any leading staple, but 
with a firm feeling both for dairy and farm products, 
and a somewhat more active trade all round. 


Butter.—Receipts of the week 5660 pkgs and 2237 
bxs. There isa decidedls firmer feeling for choice, 
fresh made creamery, and some fancy makes are held 
at figures higher than we quote, sales of this descrip- 
tion being limited and in small lots. There is but lit- 
tle strictly fine fall dairy butter in the market, and 
such lots command full prices, but most long dairies 
are poor in quality and sell slowly. We quote choice 
fresh made creameries at 764@30c; good summer cream- 
eries at 24@25c; selected dairies at 25 @26c; fair to good 
do at 22@24c; straight dairies at 15@20c; Western at 
16@18¢c; ladle packed and imitation creamery at 124@ 
18c, and bakers’ grades at 10@13c per b. 
Cheese.—Receipts of the week 1485 boxes 7 bbls. 
There is no special change to note in cheese. Holders 
of extra September stock are firm at 12}@13c for 
small lots, but very few round lots can be disposed of 
at over 12hc, and the bulk of the sales range from 11@ 
— th, as to quality. Common skims are quite 
dull. 


Eggs.—Receipts of the week 1915 boxes and 336 
bbls. Eggs are selling steadily, and fresh stock, is 
firm; held stock is entirely neglected. We quote fresh 
Eastern at 28@30c; Northern at 26a@27c; New York 
and Vermont at 27@28c, and Western at 24@25c; 
limed Eastern 20@2ic; Canada do 20@2lc; Western 
do 19@20c. 

Beans.—The market is firm for all grades, with the 
exception of red kidneys, which are easy. Prices are 
not changed. We quote large hand-picked pea beans 
at $155a1 60 per bush; choice small hand picked do 
at $175@180; choice screened do $1 35@1 40; hand 
picked medium $1 454155, and choice screened do 
$135@140; old fashioned yellow eyes $! 80@1 90, and 
improved do $2 00@2 50; red kidneys $2 25@2 40 per 
bushel. 

Vegetables.—There has been a good demand for 
tatoes, and prices are well maintained. We quote 
Northern and Eastern Rose at 50@53c per bushel; 
Houlton 55@57c per bushel at the roads; Beauty of 
Hebrons at 53@55c; Burbank Seedlings 48@50c; V’ro- 
lifics 48@50c. Sweet potatoes are selling at $2 50@3 50 
rbbl. Onions are higher, and Hubbard squash also 
ave taken a decided rise. We quote onions at $175 
@2 00 per bbl; beets 30440c per bush; spinach 50a65c 
per bush; carrots 30@40c; turnips 30440c # bushel; 
cabbages $2@5 per 100; marrow squash $6 00@8 00; 
turban ¢7@10; Hubbard do $15@20 per ton; lettuce 
75c@$1 00 per doz.; cauliflower $i@3 per doz; celery 
75c@$1 00 # dozen. 

Fruit.—Apples are still offering very freely at 
steady s. We good greenings at $175; pip- 
pins and sweet apples $150; common do $1 25; Bald- 
wins $1 65@1 85; fu do $200; Hubbardston $z@ 
2 25 per bbl. Cranberries range from $124 16 per bbl. 
Fresh Meats.—There is a better — oom 
beef, and prices are stronger, qe ly 
higher. Choice lamb is wanted at extreme p' , but 
common stuff is dull. 
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§ >» » » separate - Pa , Nearing > ‘i ot “ . . . . ’ 2 » ase » ¢ ams, smokec 4@. 12 
bs . : I " y : I J of drought wit : SRERE Ot Lets ut all are machinery and properties and general stage setting | George H. Everett of Laconia, John W. | Loose Muse 280 @ 290 _ mene 7: : 
| na ef the ae -s +4 vad Pm ee agreed that the forests retain water and pre- | of the drama are needlessly stagey and artificial. Wheeler of Salem, Chas. H. Hayes of Ports- ? ; = ne — Salt—¥ bhd. 
out such an exhibition could not well be kept | vent springs from drying up. One of the | tux BLAck PoopLe AND Ornex Taces. By F. | mouth, Edward Gusten of Keene, David H. @ Co, 36 Chauncey St. |Turk’s Island 175 @ 1 80 
‘ | Mink, N.E.dark 75 @ 100 | Liverpool . .100 @ 115 


bag, fine . .150 @ 250 








do. pale. . .35 @. 50 
Muskrat,winter,1l1 @ 12 Seed. 
kits ..+«++ 2@. 3 |Corrected by Schlegel & 
Fox, red. . .100 @ 125 Fottler. 
| Marten ... -.75 @ 100 /Clover,red . .11§@. 124 
Raccoon ...25 @. 75 white Dutch 25 @. 30 
House cat... .10 @. 2% Alsike. ...+« @. @ 
| Beaver skins . 300 @ 600 |Grass,#? bush— 
| Otter ees e600 G5 W Herds ...175 @ 190 
|} Lynx ... «250 @ 400 Hungarian .. @ 125 
| Bear « « « »500 @15 00 Millet ...+65 @1% 
| cub «2+ -10@400 Red Top,bag2 50 @ 3 00 
Skunk .... -124@. 90 Foulmead’w 200 @ 250 
| Wildcat... -25 @. 50 Lawn ...300 @ 400 
| Fisher... .500 @ 800 R. I. Bent... @ 300 
| Buffalo Robes— Ky. Blue ..+ @ 300 
| Unlined. . 1000 @18 00 Orchard .... @ 250 
Lined. . . 1200 @25 00 | Buckwheat, bu @ 12 
. Barley, # bush @125 
| Goatm Rye, winter, bush @ 100 
| Corn, ¥ 56 hs— — _ | Wheat, winter . @ 200 
Yellow ...3@. oo Flax Seed . .250 @ 300 
| No.1 mixed 57 @. 55 |Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 
No. 2 mixed . @.. Calcutta, .180 @ 190 
| Ungraded . .49 @. 9° |Canary, Sicily 275 @ 3 00 
— 7 00 Gg. 4 Mustard Seed . +8 @. 10 
Oats, + ede @. te . 
| Wheat ...+75 @. 90 Spices. 
| Rye ...-«-«.69 @. 71 |Cassia, VB... 54@. 6 
| Barley... . - @- - |Cloves.....12%4g 19 
Shorts, #@ ton 15 00 @17 00 {Ginger .... V5 11 
| Fine Feed. . 16 00 @i700 |Mace ,. eee @. 
| Middlings . . 17 00 @20 00 tme . 
| Cotton Seed Meal— Pepper ....14h@. 15 
| Vowt ...-. @10 Starch. 
oF 3 9 
¥ ton. . . 250 a2 50 Wheat, ¥ ..64@. 7 
Hay—¥ 2000 bbs. Corn, #?%h ...3@. 5 


Potato, Wb. ..3@. 3} 
Sugar. 


| East.& North.12 00 @1s 00 
| At City Scale s—retail. 
| 


Country Hay— Cuba Muscovado— 





















have slightly advanced; oats also are quoted higher, 
with a very firm feeling; there is no change to note in 
shorts and feed, which continue to rule at low figures. 
Hops are in very light request, though the sales dur 
ing the past week have been larger than for several 
wetks before, at low prices. Hides are very inactive 
and prices favor buyers. The leather market is steady, 


Poultry and Game; H.Birp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, | a, ¥_ 0%,» ++ 15 00 62000 [into gd ref 4@. 4] 
ene 5 nd Bi ; : ; t B R .. N ee Se Prime refining iia ; 5 
Pork, Lard and Hams; Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. Elides and Skins. Ceatetieasl sig 4 

ary v he . Pg aer “om gi 

ped & 59, Butter, ( neces and Kggs; SANDS, Ft Bens & | Calcutta cow, ¥ h— Refined, cube». @. 64 

Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK Slaughter . .124@. 13 | Powdered tow & 64 
& Jonrs, No. 128, Fish; Gko. E. RICHARDSON & | Dead green o- 104) } a pee “ee 

“ , @. 2 ee crush . 4}¢ 5 

Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) | B. Ay ras, Oy 20a. 214| Comes Pate ad 

| i + +» 205@. allow. 
y 5 Jes Y b - 18 . 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. | — dry . c a jo |Rendered, ¥h .6 @. 6] 

Butter, ? b— | Cheese, ¥ tb » -15@. 20 lg . kit Mali 25 S- go |Grease ++ .#@ 5 
Lump, «.+2 @. 50 | Sage, ....16@. 20 | Oat skinge « - S- _— 
Creamery, . .30 @. 33 Brie,each,... @. 30 | Honey. , a a! 
Prime tub,. .26 @. 30 | Neufchatel,ea. @. 5 | worthern— Formosas . . .32 @. 65 
2d quality,. .20 @. 25 |Eggs,#@ doz. .33 @. 35 | Box, # tb ..16 @. 2% |Gunpowder,¥ 20 @. 45 
common, ..18 @. 20 Cape, ....38 @. 40 | Strained ¥ 16 @. 2% jong =e + @. 45 

. }Hyson. .« «+17 @. 3 
Fruits and Berries. Hops. | Young Hyson .18 @. 35 

Apples—# pk .30 @. 50 Grapes,#h..15 @. 20 | 1884,,.....13 @. 16 |Hyson Skin. .10@. % 

Cranberries, qt 15 @. 20 Lemons, # doz 10 @. 20 Zeather. Souchong ...18 @. 55 

Cocoanuts,ea .5 @. 8 Oranges, # doz 50 @. 75 | Sole, B . a - Oolong ....15 @. 55 

| Sole, B. Ayres. 21 @. 24 |Japan.....16@. 40 
Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. |} Common , .21@. 2 |; ai : . 20 ; . 2 

Almonds, ¥ &. 20 @,. 30 ) Prunes, #h . .8 @. 20 |} Oak .eeees @- Tobacco. 

Apples, # hb ..8 @. 12 | Peaches, ¥ th .30 @. 35 | Upper, in rough— é " y 

Castana,# hb .. @. 10 Wqtcan...20@. 35 | Hemlock , .21 @. 27 |Conn.& Lass. WV rappers— 

Citron, ¥ ih . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s#ib16 @. 30 _ Oak eee o 2h Ge 2 — 0 AVE if 

Dates, # ib ..10 @. 15 Valencias, # 10 @. 16 | Calf skins, # h— ; Medium ...16@ 20 

Figs, ¥ i ...15 @. 30 |Shagbarks, #qt10 @. 12 Rough... .42@. 52 — wee 20@. 35 

Filberts, # .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng..15 @. 20 | Finished . .60 @. 85 Selections . 40 @. 45 

Peanuts, ¥ hb .10 @. 15 | Naples, .... @. 20 French . «120 @ 200 | Seconds . . er A if 

Pecans, ....14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,h10 @. 12 Lime. reall j 243 oy 

“a a BeeC ~ a.v 
Vegetables. Rockland,¥ csk 98 @ 105 |Leaf—Choice . 11 @. 13 

Beans, # pk . .63 @. 75 ¥ bushel . .75 @ 100 Lumber. Good Westernl0 @. 12 

Beets, @ pk «2. @. 20 ¥ bbl. .... @200 | Pine, clear . 25 00 @60 00 — n& med. 8 @. 10 

Cabbages, ea. .6 @. 10 sweet, # tb 4@. 5 | CGoarseNo.5 1600 al7 00 H — eevee -6 @. % 

Carrots,@ pk .. @. 1b | Radishe s,¥@ bch. @. 10 Refuse - 1300 @15 00 mtg eee = al 

Cauliflowers, ea 25 @. 50 |Sage and Thyme— Shipping b’ds 16 00 @18 00 ark 4 oe + O25 

Celery, beh @. 20 Wbch ...20+@- 6 Spruce— 4 Wood and Bark. 

Cucumbers,ea. . @. 15 |Salsify, beh -+ @. W Nos. 1 & 2, 1250 @13 00 | Retail prices ¥ cord. 

Lettuce, # head 5 @. 10 yo z | Refuse . .1000 @12 00 | Bark,hemlock10 00 @13 00 

oulens, ces @. @ Marrow,#b . @. Hemlock boards— Wood, hard ... @ 800 

Peas, split, @ qt. @- 10 | Hubbard,h.. a. 3 Nos.1&2.1000 @1250 | soft...... @700 

Potatoes, ¥ pk . @. 30 |Turnips,#pk.. @. 2% | —a . — @ 950 ' Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 

ook tooring boards— | Bark .... 800 @1000 
Meate--Fresh. | Nos.1& 2. 3000 @33 00 | Wood, hard .475 @ 550 

Beef, # h— ) Mutton— Refuse . . 2000 @22 00 Soft... .450 @ 500 

Sirloin steak .25@. 28 | legs, Wh ..10@. 183 Clapboards— , 

Round do.. .15 @. 20 fore qr, # th .8 @. 10 Extra pine 4000 @55 00 Wool. 

Rib, roast ..15 @. 25 | chops,#@&..17 @. 20 | Sap do. . .3300 a@50 00 Ohio and Pennsylvania— 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 15 | Pork, ¥ bh— Spruce . .1500 @3000 | Picklock. . .35 @. 37 
Soup pieces. .6 @. 8 | Roast & steak11 @. 13 | Shingles. . .150 @ 500 Choice XX. @. 3% 
Liver. .. +. .8 @. 10 |Suet, Wh....7@. 9 | Lathe .200 @ 250 FineX .. a 38 

Haslet, sheep,ea 6 @. 8 |Tallow,@b ..7@. 8& | Medium , . .33 @. 34 

Lamb— | Veal, hind qr bh 17 @. 20 | _ Molasses. Coarse ,..26@. 2 
hind qr, #%.10@. 15 | foreqr....10@. 5 New Orleans .40 @. 53 'Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— | 
fore qr. ¥ b 8@.12/] loins, ....1W6@. BD Barbadoes, . .%4 @. 26 Extra and XX30 @. 31 

Lard, leaf, ¥ bh 7 @. 9 | Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 i gos. . 1 @ B Fine. ....20@. 33 
Tried, ...-9@. 10! | Porto Rico 20 @. 40 Medium... .30@ 32 

} . ~ 
Nails. Common . .25 @. 26 
Meats--Sait, Smoked, &c. | 10d to 60€d— Other Western— 

Pork, hams, ¥ thl2 @. 14 Smoked, ea . 87 @ 100 # 100 hs. .210 @ 220 Fine and X .29 @. 30 
Bacon, # bh .12 @. 14 Sheep do.@dz. @. 50 | 7 Medium . . .31 @. 32 
Shoulders,¥ 10 @. 12 | Pigs’ feet, #b . @. 8 | oll. Common , .25 @. 2 
Salt, # b - -9 @. 12 |Sausage,# th .10 @. 15 | Linseed, Am. .50 @. 51 |Pulledextra, ,25 @. 33 

Beef, corned,¥ bh. 9 @. 12 Bologna, # h 12 @. 15 | Crude sperm 88 @. 90 | Superfine . .20 @. 35 
Smoked,#®.20 @. 25 |Tripe,¥ ..8@.12 | Do. whale. .61@. 63 | No.1 ....14 @. 18 

Tongues, ¥b .13 @. 15 | _ Refined do. . 66 @. 68 |Combing fleece 35 @. 38 

- Sperm, winter 91 @. 96 | Fine delaine. .35 @. 37 
Poultry and Game. ’ Do. bleached 97 @ 100 ‘California... 9 @. 25 

Chickens, ¥  . 12 @. 20 | Pigeons, # doz2 50 @ 275 Lard, West. Ex 60 @. 63 Texas.....U @. 2 

Ducks, choice, 20 @. 25 squabs, # pr. 75 @ 100 | Nos.1&2..53 @ 55 Canada pulled. 25 @. 30 

Fowls,#% ..10 @. 15 | Pigs, sck’g,ea 150 @ 300 Extra Boston 62 @. 65 do. combing. . @. . 

Geese, Wh ..15 @. 20 quarters,¥b10@ 15 Neatsfoot ¥ gal.60 @. 90 Cape Good Hope26 @. 29 
Green, ¥ h .18 @. 25 | Quail, ¥ doz .200 @ 250 | 5 : | 

Grouse, # pr. 100 @ 125 | Turkeys,— REMARKS.—There is but httle chance in the gener- | 

Partridges, pr. 75 @ 100 choice, ¥ Hh 15 @. 20 al aspect of business, but the feeling of improvement | 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. } is quite manifest in all lines of legitimate trade. The | 

Cod, dry, ¥ b. .8 @. 10, Salt, #kit .350 @450 | local markets are somewhat more active in most lines, 

Clams, ¥ gall . . @. 75 |Scallops,# qt .. @ 35 | but prices show very few changes. 

Green turtle, # th @. 25 |Lobster,#?h... @. 10 a , . : F 

Halibut, smkd,¥ th @. 17 |Oysters—Com.stew There is no improvement in the demand for coal, 
Fins ? & rig ; * 12 ¥ gall . ..120 @ 140 and trade is very quiet. Coffee is dull, but prices re- } 

Herrings,do. # dz @. 20 |Salmon,smkd t 20 @. 2% | main ste ady. There has been a moderate business in 
Scaled, # box . @ 35 | Tongues and Sounds— | spot cotton at previous quotations, but very little | 

Mackerel— v ih men, ie, speculative movement. The market has been quiet | 
Salt,each ... @. 8 for both cotton and woolen goods. Jobbers have been | 

’ busy closing up accounts, and are getting ready for the 
Fish--Fresh. spring trade, when a better trade is looked for. Cod 

Bass, # ...15 @. 20 |Haddock,#% . .@ gs | fish are dull, and with large supply prices continue 

Bluefish, .¥b. @. 10 |Halibut, ¥® .18 @. 25 | low; hake and haddock are quoted lower; mackerel | 

O06. OR «2 6 a . 8 | Pickerel, # % 124 15 are firm and in somewhat better request now that the | 
pickled, ¥ B.. @. 8 |Red Snapper,®. @. 124 cate h is over and the amount in the market pretty ac 
tongues, ?.. @. 15 |Salmon, h. . . @. 3 curately known. rhe demand for flour is good, and | 
cheeks, ¥ th .. @. 10 |Smelts, @B. .10 @. 15 prices of all grades are higher; holders are indifferent | 
liver oil, qt .. @. 40 | Tautog, 7e...8@.% about ~~ 9 as eve n at the recent advance, prices 

Cusk, WB... @- 8 Trout, salmon, ¥ % @. 17 are very ow, and cannot fail to rise further within a 

Eels, @% .... @. 12 | Whitefish, ¥ ® @.17 few weeks. The market for corn is firm, and prices 

a. 


with an increased demand from manufacturers. Lum 
ber is quiet. Molasses has been rather more active, 
with no improvement in prices. Nails are quoted 
lower and stocks are accumulating. Linseed oil is 





quiet and unchanged; lard oil dull and easy; sperm 
and whale oils without change; petroleum dull and 
easier, though not quotably changed. There is an 
easier tone to the pork market, and prices are lower; 
smoked hams are weaker; lard is exceedingly dull; 
beef in steady but moderate demand, and unchanged. 
Sugar is slightly more active, but quotations are unal- 
tered. There isa more active trade in teas, anda 
firm tone to prices. 





PRODUCE MARKETS, 


New Yerk, Jan. 6.—Cotton dull and prices un. 
changed; uplands ordinary 8jc; do good ordinary 10jc; 
do low middling 10 13-l6c; do middling 11jc; New 
Orleans ordinary 9}c; do good ordinary 10jc; do low 
middling 11 1-16c; do middling 1ljc. Flour—10420¢ ¥ 
bbi higher with a better demand; No 2 at $2.40@2.85- 
supertine Western and State $2.6043.05; common to 
good $3.15@3.60; good to choice $3.6545.50; white 
wheat Western extra $4.90@5.55; Ohio at $3.00@5.50; 
St. Louis at $3.00@5.50; patent Minnesota at $5.00g 
$5 60; Southern at $3.40@5.50. Rye Flour steady; su- 

*rfine at $3 Corn Meal is steady; yellow 

Vestern at $3.00@3.25; and Brandywine $3.25@3.30. 
Wheat—market very strong, and speculation very 
brisk; No 2 «pring at 98c; No l hard jc; No1 North- 
ern 9c; No 3 winter red 89c; No 2 winter red 94496c; 
No 1 red State Sshea99jc; No 1 white State We. Rye 
stronger; No 2 Western 66c. Barley firm; 2-rowed 
State to arrive at 57@5€c; ungraded Canada at &3@{0c. 
Corn higher, with export demand very moderate and 
speculation quite brisk; No 3 at 50@5ife. Oats higher 
and more active; No 3 at 354c; No 3 white 37@37}c; 
No 2 at 344@36ic; No2 white 37}@38jc; mixed West- 
ern 36@38c, white Western 37@40c; white State 384 
40c. Pork stronger; mess at $12.75. Beef steady. 
Beef Hams are firm at $18.50@19. Tierce Beef dull; 
city extra India mess $22@24. Cut Meats are firm; 
pickled Bellies 6}@64c; pickled Hams at 84@9}c. Mid. 
dies firm; long clear $650. Lard higher and fairly 
active; Western steam on the spot at $7.254@7.274; 
city steam at $747.10; refined $7.55. Butter firm: 
State 15@28e; State creamery 30@31c; Elgin creamery 
2azve; Western 9@34c. Cheese steady; Eastern 9a 
12jc; creamery skims 1@7c; Western flat 5@11ic. 

Chi + Jan. 6.—Flour higher; Southern Illinois 
and Missouri winter wheat, $4,25@4.75; Michigan 
winter wheat, $3 5044.25; low grade winter wheat, 
$2.253.00; fancy Western spring extra, $3.2543.76; 
‘ood to choice spring extras, $5.350; Minnesota ba. 
ers’, $3.25@3.75; common to good Minnesota, $3@ 











— Some ae sell at = 
vi quiet. Wequote hind quarters 
beef at at 11g12e; good ‘ao 10g110; 8@10c; good 





| old $25 to $42. 


apd “ - a on hing fancy is trotted out 
$3.40; low to choice spring superfine, $2@2.75; } Bales fa mi » Why owners want 4} adc 
hey emempree at a te apy Wheat higher; 7380 hs at Se, fatted byret Fr “<4 head, that weighed 
} 0 spring, 304.481 he ; No 3 do, ps. hay © 2 | sold by Capt. A : -: F arkherst of Norwich, Vt. 
red, 81\c. orn higher; No2 and No 3 ye low, 36h6 65 tbs at 4c, by Libby 44 _—- of 30 sh lambs, a 
ro ats higher; No2 white, 28)@2¥}¢; No 2 27@ | jambs, av &3 ths at 4 by "i sales of sheep and 
ria beat Mineo, 611 Mena ricady; No 3 | head, weight 9400 ts at 4e, by J. A nee AT 
. Ane 87). Lard er, | sheep, av 76 ths at 3fc, by I." Breda ; 8 of 80 
$6.574@6.90. Boxed meats steady; shoulders P» yi. B. nt: sales 
$4.00; short rib, $5.0065.05; short clear, 96.3536.40. | SheeP, and lambs, Sy 80 Be at te, by Wells & Richart 
Milwaukee, Jan. 6, 1885.—Flour has advanced | two pounds head ‘shriskag’ for ts at 4c with 
10g15e. Wheat feverish; No 2 Milwaukee at 79jc. they were sold by D. Robinson. Water in fleece; 





UARY 10, 1888, 





Corn higher; No 2 yellow 26@38c; No 3 at 36@38c. 
Oats firmer; No 2 at27,@2c; No 2 white 20hc. Rye 
firm; No 1 at 58c; No 2 at S0c. Barley quiet; No 2 
spring 52c; No 3 spring extra 45c bid. Provisions ad- 
vancing; mess Pork $11.87; [Lard $6.90. Hogs firm 
at $4.1044.50. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 6, 1885.—Pork quiet ; mess $11.75 
a@¢i2. Lard firm; prime steam $6.55. Bulk Meats 
are firm; shoulders $4.87}; short rib $587)@6 15}. 
Bacon firm; Shoulders $5.624; short rib 7.12); short 
clear $7.87). Hogs firm; common and light $3.754@ 
$4.65; packing and batchers $4.5044.90. 


REPORT OF THE 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
For the week including Wednesday, Jan. 7, 1884. 


Amosnt of stock at market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 


This week, ., + «3,180 8,75 162 19,854 339 
Last week .... .1,511 6,815 250 18,711 231 
One y’rago, Jan. 9, 1,620 11,261 83. 9,€37 197 


Horses, . «++ + + + 163 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 




















Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine .....257 204/ R. Island & Conn.13 a 
New Hampshire 119 872| Western. . . 2,280 4,000 
Vermont .. .344 2,910) Camada.... _ 
Massachusetts . 151 627 | Provinces, .. — _ 
New York ... 16 145 —_—_ — 
Total». eee eee eee eee 0 3180 8,758 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchbarg .. 550 1,670/ Bastern. ...255 20¢ 
Lowell +» 2l 2,8°5| Boston & Maine — - 
Bos. & Albany2,065 4,000} On foot& boats 50 _ 
N.Y.&N.E. — - — 
Total «eee ee er eevee 0 od l80 8,758 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Maine— 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais. 
Cc. P. Whittemore ... 17 
F. H. Coolidge & Son . 2 25 
| Glines & Weston. .« - ~ 
|W. W. Hall ..- cee 25 6 
J.H. Fogg .++ see 27 
Wells & Richardson ° 23 174 2 
B. W. Harriman e . 16 
Norton & Turner... . 18 1 
A. . LADOF 2c ec eee 17 4 
Libby & Merrill .... 45 30 26 
S. H. Wardwell .... 17 
H.C. Friend... 2. >» 17 
New Hampshire— 
J.N. Holt . ° 97 
H. A. Wilcox e° 5 189 6 
}J.O. Samborm... 6. 24 3 
M. Pike «-see eee 7 
1 J.C. Coutler. w case 11 
Dow & Moulton .... 10 45 5 
(meth Wee. sos 4 
I. B. Sargent... 7 82 6 
1G. W. BrOWR «cece 4 
| Aldrich & Johnson... 25 144 20 
| S. F. Rossiter ..... 8 2 
| E. F. Watking ..... 2 &2 
| A. C. Kibling eee 2 233 
| Vermonit— 
iC. P. Burke ... s+ 12 52 1 
A. B. Edwards. « « « « , 121 5 
J. Engrem .ccccvcees “4 , 
| Hall & Seaver .. ees 2 200 
| Geo. Churchill eeee Ss 1 
|S. A. Cleaveland. . ° 195 
| J. B. Remick eee 8 
| Gilfillan & Blanchard. . 104 2 
E. M. Johnson, . ..- 8 
| A. Williamson ....-s 22 
} Capt. Armstrong... « 100 
| Sargent & luruer . « . ( rt 
| M.G. Planders. .... 7 ! 
| B.S. Hastings ....-. } U0) 
F. J. Richardson. ... ; l 
|. TT. Garment «cc ee : 2 i 
G. H. Sprigg... ) 5 
a. . See s 
Piper & Pond ....6-. + 16 10 
S: .. eee e 20 
L. W. Tinker... 5 7) 
H. V. Whipple. .... f 117 
Britton & Savage ... 25 100 1 
Martin & Squier ... + 3 | 
KR. E. French, . «+ » 6 108 1 
J.COWEN .~-seceser 100 
D. Robinson... 66s 8 72 2 
|G B. Bvams . cscs 21 1 
| W. Ricker ...esec 4 352 7 
| F.S. Kimball ... 2 12 ay 11 
| W.G. Townsend... - 8 22 
L. H. Smith .... . 104 3 
|S. H. Eldred, .. 2+ 10 75 
|H.N.Jenne...... 60 4 
C. P. Bufflum . 0 esc 8 
mm. P. Whalen ««-cc. 1v 
| Flint & Blanchard... 4 180 
| W. Mears ... eee 4 
Massachusetts— 
| J.8. Henry. This f 7 47 219 76 
| N. Holeomb eeeee 4 
| W. H. Bardwell .... 30 300 
|} ©. Buck «ees eee 4 
| W. Stearms. . 22-0 108 
O. H. Forbush ..... 4 
H. Bird 2. es ceces 2 
| New York— 
DW. Pidher .. 0038 145 
B. Hurlbert ..+s-c«e-s 16 
Connecticut 
| J.McFlypn ..+-e- 13 
| Western— 
| Hathaway & Jackson . 248 
| A.N. Monroe , ec 1960 150 
| Hollis & Co. . so ce: 2800 
iJ.F. Stetson. «ese 20 
| Farrell & McFlynn... Au 
| Adams & Chapman. . 600 
a Pa. «66% 600 
| 
| ForerGN TRApE.—Shipments of cattle from this 
| port, including those that sail on Wednesday, Janua 
ry h, are 520 head, against 1113 head the previous 








week. The latest cable noticed was on Monday, that 

| reports cattle je lower on best American steers at 
| , rood do at 14c; medium steers 13c; inferior and 
t 7@&c; these prices are for estimated dead 

veight, offal not included; and live sheep from 141\e 
less than cattle, as to quality. There is afair demand, 

| with less home bred « on the market Dressed 
| beef rates at 44d, or and mutton at 5d. Ship 
} ments of beef 3737 gra, 115 carcasses mutton. Ship 
| ments for the week: Steamer Nestorian bad cattle 
from here; she sailed from Portland with 86 cattle by 
| J. A. Hathaway, 174 cattle by A. N. Monroe team 
| er Alexandrian with 120 cattle, by A. N. Monros 
Steamer Iberian, 5s cattle by A. N. Monroe. Steamer 
Kansas with 255 cattle by A. N. Monroe; 127 do by J. 


| 

A. Hathaway. 
} NORTHERN CATTLE. 

| PRICES ON 100 bs. DRESSED WEIGHT. 


Second qual. . $5 00 @6 00 
Third quality . 400 @4 50 


| Good oxen $8 00 @ 9 00 
Fair to good? 00 @ 7 50 | 





Few pairs premium bullocks .... .% ave 

| Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, Jan. 6, 1885. 
rhe receipts of cattle were heavier by about two 
hundred head than last week, with a total of ten hun 


|} dred and sixty-nine head. The offerings from the 
country, or New England States, ced oxen of 
good and inferior quality, steers of two, three and four 
years of age, heifers and cows for beef, besides the 
| usual variety of store cattle, milch cows, et¢ Some 
fine heifers of three and four years of age, for beef, 
were sold by F. Brady, on int Martin & 
Squier, fed by T. C. Hill of Charlotte, Vt., that cost at 
home $200, and weighed 5120 ths, very well fatted, 
} broad on the back, and very sight cattle. J. A. 
| Hathaway bought of t Northern and Eastern deal 
ers, in many instances, the tops of their yards, that 
| numbered over 100 head, mostly from 5ja6je per th, 
| live rhis outlet was what held prices at about last 
week’s rates; the opinion of some was that cattle 
were not quite as stiff as last week, and dealers may 
thank the above buyer for the relief effected by him, 
considering his liberal bids. . 
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| SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 

of 4 oxen average 1600 tbs at 6c live, and 4 ox 

| en of same weight, at 54c per th, by S. F. Rossiter. 

| Sales of 2oxen weighing 2810 ths at 5jc live, with $2 

| off on the pair; 2 oxen weighing 3065 ths at 54c, by H 
V. Whipple. 


Sales 


Sales of 4 oxen to 3800 ths at Bk per i, by Hutchin 
son & Forbush 
Sales of 6 oxen average 1400 ths at 4jc live; 2 oxen 


| weighing 3160 ths at 54c per th, by D. Robinson 

of 16 head of Western cattle, average 1450 
32 cattle av 1280 ths at $6 15; IS do av 

| at $6 20; 6 do av 1450 ths at 6he per bh; 9 do av 118 
at 5ic. 


Sales 


} at Oec; 


WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ¥ CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 


Extra... . $6504675 | Light to fair $5 6244@6 00 
Good to prime 6 12446 374| Slim. .... 500 a5 37} 
A few lots of premium steerscost. . . . 7 


a? 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 6 and 
rhe new year opens with quite « supply of Western 
eattie, and of qnality calculated to please the buyer, 
and at prices which were considered reasonall 
Good 1200 th steers were sold at 54c, which does not 
make the beef stand very heavy. We naturally « xpect 
that if in the course of this or next month, prices on 
cattle should decline 4aje from present rates. The 
call to increase and move beef induces butchers to buy 
live cattle. A fair proportion of the offerings weré 
| taken for the eXport trade; 260 heads were sent from 
| here to Portland to be shipped for England from that 
| port. The general tone of the market was a shade 
| more favorable to the buying interest. 
| SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTOR. 
| Sales of 10 steers average 1200 ths at Sic: 4 do ay | 
1200 ths at 6ic; 10 do av 950 ths at Sic: 4do av 1275 the 
at 5)c, and 13 oxen average 1750 ths at Sgc by Farrell & 
MecF lynn. ; 
J. F. Stetson sold 20 steers at very nearly the range 
of the above sales. . 


MAINE CATTLE, BEE AND STORE, 
AT WATERTOWN. 


oo 


Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen ¥ pair from 
$75@100 to $110@175; milch cows and calves from $25 
to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $16 to $30; year- 
lings $12 to $20; two-years-old $14 to $30; three-years- | 
Veal calves 2ha7\c ¥ &. Fancy milch 


$50.40. 


The list of Maine drovers seemed incomplete with 
out our friend, I. C. Libby, who, we are told, has 
taken himself to Augusta, Me., to serve as representa 
tive of his State for the next two or three months, but 
it is hoped by his friends who follow the markets, 
that, with the broadcloth and beaver, and city life, he 
won't quite disown them if, perchance, they should | 
accidentally meet. There were, this week, 4 more cat 
tle from the famous feeders, Jones Bros., of Fairfield, 
Me., that cost before started for market #500: they 
were very fine and bought for export; also 11 oxen, 
av. 1700 ths at Sic by G. Wells. Sales of 4 oxen av 
1562 ths, at Sic by Glines & Weston. Sales of 1 pair 
working oxen, girthing 6 ft. 6 in. weighing 2500 ths at 
$105; 2 oxen, weight 3000 ths, at 6c by Libby & Mer 
rill. Sales of 1 pr. working oxen, girthing 6 ft. 9 in., 
weight 2650 ths at $110, by A. P. Libby, 

Late arrivals and sales of cattle at Brighton on 
Wednesday.—A. N. Monroe had 29 loads of cattle 
Hollis & Co., 5 cars of sheep, E. H. Brown 1 car of 
sheep, Adams & Chapman | car sheep. A. N. Monroe 
sold 15 Western steers av 1220 the at bic; 20 do ay 1255 | 
tbs at Sjc; 18 do av 1428 ths at 6}c; 15 do av 1139 fs at 
$5 60. J.S. Henry sold milch cows from $35 465 per 
head. Sales of 2 new milch cows at $35 each, 2 at $45 
each, 1 at $50, by Aldrich & Johnson. Sales of one 
thoroughbred five-year-old Jersey cow, at #70; lcow 
at $60, and 1 at $65, by A. Williamson. Sales of 2 
springers at $50 each, | at $55, by W. W. Hall. Sales 
of 1 pr oxen, 3250 ths, at $156, by Glines & Weston 
Sales of 1 pr working oxen gth 7 ft 2 in, weight 3400 
Ibs, at $145; 6 ft 8 in cattle, 2800 ths, at $127; 1 pr 6 ft 
4 in cattle, 2400 ths, at $115, by H. M. Taft. Sales of 8 
stockers av 600 the, at 3ic, and 1 pair three-year-old 
steers at $74, by J. H. Fogg, Sales of 1 pr cattle 6 ft 8 
— _— ths, - Map 1 pr : ft, 3000 ths, at $120, by J. D. 

osmer. Sales of several springe ilch cow 
#42 50048, by Libby & Mernil rs and milch cows at 

NEw MILCH Cows, AND SPRINGERS.—N 
supply, and a fair trade noticed. One heavy 
Was sold at $70; she was grade Durham, and 
1500 ths, sold by I. B. Sargent. Sales of 2new milch 
cows, the pair for $87 50; another pair at $90, and 2 
=o at $40 each, by Libby & Merritt, ‘ 1 

"EAL CALVES.—The season is now « r 

that the supply of veals will gradually agg 
fair demand for good quality. “apelin 
cummio ar PIGS AND Fat Hoas.— 
supp y Of store pigs, there was a better m 

Qi a pr eas iin Sete rt pound pig sid at 
hogs this week are . peck on ag 
Western; placed bere at ddese — aw 

Liv : 

a per he COL TRY.—Supply 1000 hs, with sales at 8a 


ot a large 
springer 
weighed 


With a moderate 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Shee Lam 
$1 5045 00 ¥ a bs, in lots, 1)@5¢ ¥ &, or 


With a supply of n 
stock yards, onde Hehe rad aw 
. _ — that buyers were a little more in th 

uy v3 mood than has been the i> o : e 
and there is beginning to be & dlepesitina — time, 
of the butcher to make cont 7 fotmana 4 part 
which is, perhaps, as safe q - ee calles elivery, 
risk of marketin, 6 with to run the 
the price will be from one week to Ee qertaing what 
many of the lots selling at 4G4lc ¥ bh, Semen — 


thousand at Union 
estern at Brighton, 


U. 8. Pacific6s, 1805. .... eeovveee 
* © see ee ose a'6e ° 
~ Moe seeeeseeeseseeese 
Dist. of Columbia 3.658... . . 
Boston & Albany RK. R. 78. . ° 
Boston & Lowell R. R.78 ... 2.6. 
tjoston & Maine KR. KR.78 ..... 
Hastermn B.B.G6 .ssccceceevcsers 
New York & New England R. R. 7 
Rutland R. R. 6s ie +e 666688 
Boston Water PowerCo ..e6+sse88% 
Boston Land Company .....se5-. 
Boston Gas Light Co .....-. ° 
Bell Telephome ..2csscevvesevece 
Boston & Albany R.R..... ’ 
boston & Lowell R. KR. , cere 
Boston & Maine R. KR. «1. ee es ’ 
boston & Providence R. RK... . eee ee 
Cheshire R. R. pref. «6. ee eee eens 
[Ebi ¢6¢e@seesse8e600 
Connectiout River R.R.. . 6. 6 ee ees 
Eastern R.R.. .. 66> ee 


| Fitchburg RK. R.. . 


| Vermont & Canada R R. ; 





HIVES, PELTS, SWINE, &o. 
























Brighton hides, 7@47; country do, heavy—a7 light 
—@6; cow hides, 6a6jc ¥%; calf skins —aio. » 
b. Tallow—Brighton, 5 @6)c; country, 4haic. Wee 
ern fat hogs, 4ja@5¢ ¥ B; Sture pigs, 5@llc at reta 
sucking pigs $1.50@2.50 ea; Northern dressed hove. 
—@5ic. Sheep Skins 50@85c. Dairy skins 5075.0, 
Lamb skins 50490. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—There have been but +m 
weeks during the past three months that the eu; 
cattle has been as heavy as this week. Butchers 
disposed to buy, where they could buy to an ad 
tage. Some good bargains were, asx we 
made in western cattle, at Sle # ; good cattle { 
money; there were higher prices paid for catt) 
that could not be afforded at lees than 6) a> 
The sheep market was quicker somewhat, wir) 
week's range in prices weil maintained Fa 
where such could be found were bid at 4) or 
with the latter as an asking price. The 
flocks changed hands at 444jc, or thereat 
are this week landed here at 4ja5¢ ¥ 
cows in moderate supply, and prices rule «tis 
calves are moving at price®™ pres iously quot: 
live poultry reached the market was taken » 

CATTLE MARKBTS. 

Chicago, Jan. 6, 1885.—Hogs — market 
10c higher; rough packing $4 1044 25; pack 
shipping $4 35q4 60; light $4 1004 50; skips @ 
Cattle—fat cattle firm, common lower: ¢ xy 
6 30; good to choice shipping ® 4045 w 
fair @4 1045 00; low grades 15 4 20c lower 
day; cows and mixed, inferior to fair, ¢ 
dium to good do $3 30@4 25; stocker. 2 r 
ers $4 00404 30. Sheep—market stead 

2 1042 50; medium to good 33 
tra $4 OO@4 40. 

Jan. 7 Hogs the market 
packing $4 154435; packing and | 
light $4 20@4 45; skips $5 Joa4 ( ‘ 
firm; lean do lower; exports 6a 
shipping of from 1300 to 1400 ths, @ 
from 1200 to 1350 the, $5 0045 50; « 
lower, $4 204485; inferior to fair cow 
medium to good do &3 0003 00: st: 
feeders $4 000450. Sheep—market st 
fair dull, $2 254290; medium to ¢ 
| choice $4 00a@4 40 
BUsTON WOOL MARKPE" 

Boston, J 

The demand for wool has 
the season business continues t 
the sales of the week amounting “ 
demand has been general for near 
} qualities, but in no desecript 
special activity Manufact 
up freely, and dealers are st 
j the current rates. Desirable w “ 

5 | to be held with considerabl me 
pects of the trade more enc 
rhe stock of domestic w 

crease of abou 700,000 tt 4 7 
larger stock than we ha } in , 
| January for many years a in " 
| yut 3,000,000 fs ¢ On « ” pt 
} ths Texas, 600,000 Ibs Terr . t in ott 
jt th ange hast y marked I 
| ' nw i s* we ! 

© last year this was made up of \ 
a ther Carpet that has ve it 
urket It must be remembered tha 

ime, there Was a large supply of A 
the way while this veor int t 
parativel light Tustead g 
plies our manutact t 
Lond suctions, al | ire es 

Australia « fron 

hey will wxt 
margin again ne trom 
Prices i ‘ now 80 lov 
can ¢ t ‘ and present supy 

j ‘ wat if he iarket f 

Fine tall Texas has been sold a 

fh, and medium fall Texas from 32 to 
with the better grades at corresponding 
and manufacturers can evidentiy do | 
than send their orders abroad Altt 
ment in prices of desirable wool 
some weeks past, there is a firt 
feeling that we have seen the low 
manufacturers have bought quit 
weeks of the year In Januar 
was7e for X Ohio and Penney 
and 40a42c for XX and abo 
highest prices of the year ! 
continual drag throughout tl 
have not felt encouraged to 
vim on account of the depress« 
trade, and the fact that over pr 
to make forced sales at 1 ‘ 
this condition of things é 
The new clips opened Pex ‘ 
thoroughout the West at w t s 
ordinary seasons, compa ‘ 
chases made in the inte } 
and are now selling at figur 
and expenses of holding ‘ 

a dragging one ever since hew w 
pearance, and the busin hia 
both to wool dealers and maoufact 
closing weeks of the year lerat x 
tuken by manufacturers wy 
if we had touched the t point 
realized rae full 445c lower t bu } 

Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan fi 
lower for these grades than the currs 
last, when the new clip began to arr 
large imports of Australia w l, re 
} year, were closed up during the year at | 
| not pay the cost of importatior ‘ t 
|} gin for imports this year, although 
have been shipped direct We now r 
| enough, if we except carpet, to n 
manufacturers, and if the producti 
ing, we will have some to spare f eX 
lots of Texas and other fine w« 
shipped to Canada. The new 
| sults. Both goods and wool are 

ow figures, and there is a fair pro-; 
change 
| Sales and prices of the week have 

Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces—'1 
| 20,000 ths XX and above at 25c; 6000 the \\ 

000 ths X and above at 35c; 14,000 the X 

4c; 10,000 Ibs X at S2c; 2000 thes X a 
No 1 at 34c # hb 

Michigan Fleeces—The sales 
3ic; and 20,000 ths X at cw tt 

New York Fleeces—Th« 
29c; and 19,000 the X at 23c tt 

Other Fleeces—The sales in 
various grades and qualities at lt 

Combing and Delaine Fleece 
45,000 the Ohio delaine at 3 
tine combing at 35c; 5000 the fi 
25,000 Ibs unwashed Indiania « 
combing at 25c; 6000 the combing 
ssc, and 2000 ths, part low, at 

rexas Wool—The sales include 
22c; and 14.000 ths full at léc W 1 

Territory Wool—The sales incl 

~c; 17,000 ths at 16@22c; 40,000 the 

at Isa@isec; and 50,000 ths at lla? 
as and Unmere ble t 
| include 20, hs at Zhe; 5 “ 

it 104a@21lc; 20,000 ths at Zc; 3000 0 
|} medium at 274@28c; 50,000 the India 
and one-half blood at 264 a@27c; ¢ 
2zc ; 40,000 ths Ohio at 22 a 2h« sOH 
Zic; and 25,000 Ihe Kansas at 

California Wool—The saies ir 
at 20c; 13,000 ths spring at ; 

I2he; aud 225,000 ths spring on 1 
fall at 104c; and 25,000 ths fall on ; 

Pulled Wool—The sales include 
at 33.@35c ; 80,000 Ibs supe + oS 
and X at be; 700 ths X at 
15,000 tbs X at 25428c; and 19,00 ‘ 
bb. 

Scoured Wool—The sales 
| S2hc; 2500 ths at 50 t 
4Kc; 3000 ths at 30435« 000 tt 
| 10c # hb 

Noiis and Sundries r 
Noils at 25 000 tt ‘ 

} at l4avn 0) the fril and 
on private is il ! 
v 

Foreign Wo I " le 
tralia, and 10,000 the Cay 
List 

FISH MARKEE’. 

Gloucester, Ja 188 rhe market 
fish of all kind itinues wit t na 
and shipment ire edt i t 1 
ed for immediate w ! \ tand 
hever lower than at preser at ft 0} 
yeu Cured codtish are to-da $ 
less than they cost to produce them, and 
probable that pric go a we I 
have been qui scar amd p ‘ 
higi \ ull lot of ¢ rees Bank ‘ 

i da perth The sa ho 
" thie i change in pri ij 
" rq ! irge, and 83 for il 
ert > ind (n ore ¢ ! h » 
#2 } i 037 und @ yl 
Cusk, $1 haddock # > I k ® 
175, and hake $ per q moked 
( per th; bone mad | pared h per 
s 1 herriv } x moke 1 

er th; | : rring, 3/004 \ 
tia splitd 34 La i i : new 
2250 x k codtish, htongu 

punds Sil ind alewive e ye ! Mack 
are in mor stock, Ww ia I 
tions are f pws: Ba s Lawret 14 

a 2 8: @ lif N 
N - 1 N 
iN : ‘ 








Financial Rlatters, 


SALES OF STOCKS---CLOSING PRI 
WEDNESDAY, J 


Manchester & Lawre 
Maine Central R. R. 
Nashua & Lowell R.R..... 5.55 +s 
New York & New England R.R. .... 
Northern R. R 


Norwich & Worcester R.R....... 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R. | 
Gun Geena i le sc coe ke 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R.. . . 
Rutland, R. R. pref 
Union Pacific KR. R. . . 


Vermont & MassachusettsR.R...... 
Worcester & Nashua R. R. 


JT WILL convinet ‘ 
WHA ee 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, i 
cures that have been ¢ 
n your mind tl 





to impre 
proven fact 
alldeclare that 


cine possess- 


Thousands are us 


it 
even more than we 


it. My friend, if you are sick or 
dition that you cannot call you 
sick or well, go and geta bottle of | 
SARSAPARILLA, and realize y* 


this medicine CONV NG 


hits the right 
spot, and puts 

all the machinery of your body into work! 
order, 


From the Registrar of Deeds for Middlesex 
County, Northern District 


\e 
LOWELI 
Messrs. C. I. Hoon & ¢ ( 
It affords me much pleasure 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. My hea 
been such that for some years pas! 
been obliged to take a tonic of sume } 
the spring, and have never found 
that hit my wants as your Sarsa} 
tones up my system, pu 
sharpens my appetite, and s 
me over, Respectfully yours, . 
J. P. THOMPSOS 


urseu } 


my 


One of our prominent business men 
us the other day: “Inthe spring! 
got all run down and could not « 
passing your store I saw a pile 
BARSAPARILLA in the window, and | 
bottle. After she had been taking ita 
shehad arousing appetite, and it « 
everything. She took three bott : 
Was the best three dollars Lever invesicu 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Sold by all druggists. Price S14! 
or six bottles for $5. C. 1. HOOD & CU» 


ita 
‘ 


ill ’ 





jes, Lowell, Mass. 
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New England Farmer, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & KEITH, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


He was never married. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


the eastern part of the State, 


years old in April. 


idvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 ots. per line, 





Each subsequent insertion, 8 * «% 4 BOSTON MILK INSPECTION. 
Business Notices, first awe The city of Boston has an Inspector of 

Each subsequent ae ae ee Milk, whose duty it is to look after the purity 
Reading Matter Notices, ...50 “ % 4 of the fluid supplied under that name to her’ 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
n Tuesday, to secure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
lid nonpareil measure. 

transient advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 





large, and it costs a great deal to feed the 
various committees of the city government. 


No advertisement inserted for lees than one dollar. si = 
Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. Of course there are large interests that call 
se The above are net prices for all advertising less | for frequent meetings of numerous com- 


a mittees, and a large amount of eating and 


drinking, and the money must be found for 
But the inspection of milk does 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. . 
these things. 








T lowing gentlemen, who are authorized Agenta é . : se al “ pe 
7 . > 
1e New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub. | 20t give much of a chance for ‘‘junketing, 
a sand collections in the following Counties in | or any other indirect advantage to a ‘‘city fa- 
awe : ther,” and so the Common Council, in fixing 


W. NYE, « « 6 «© «© © © © » WORCESTER Co., Ms. 


| the salary of the Inspector, at the beginning 


W. CHEEVER,... ...ADpDISON and RuTt- 
LAND Cos., Vt. | of the year, thought that four hundred dol- 
Mid RIC HARDSON, + « « CHITTENDEN Co., VT. = was money enough. So it might have 
4. W. WINGATE,..... »- ROCKINGHAM oe | 
STRAFFORD Cos., N. | been if the Inspector had been content to let 
R BARNES, ... . . MIDDLESEX Co. Ms. his office run itself. But somehow he became 
bees Sedan hte Aacaad The aad, | imbued with the idea that the business of an 
on that tala alll alwaye suis Seats far they have | inspector was to inspect, and among the 3000 
paid up. milk-sellers of the city, he found his hands 
- — of that business. He began a vigorous 
PARTICULAR NOTICE | and intelligent war upon the crooked dealers, 
New subscribers who pay not less than one year | and made things decidedly interesting for 
strictly in advance, will also receive, in connection | them during the entire year, driving some of 
with the New EnGLanp Farmer, twelve consecu- | them out of the business altogether, and 
tive monthly numbers of THE POULTRY POST, teaching all of them the useful lesson that the 
vn elegantly illustrated, and thoroughly practical | law was made to be obeyed. In this course 
levoted entirely to the poultry interest. | he was constantly commended by the press 
Poultry Post is not an advertising sheet, but a | and people, and received warm encourage- 
e publication, containing in each issue | ment from the milk producers themselves as 
more columns of just such practical in- well as from their customers, and the result 
: the breeding, rearing, feeding | Of his efforts is that the milk supply of Bos- 
e a ical ate nied be | “OM has never before been so good in quality. 
> ian Be th will be farnished But to bring about this result, or even to 
Sp fT e the affairs of his office in any such 
ae : way as was contemplated by the statute, the 
28 ; paltry sum of four hundred dollars was by no 
Y POST will also be sent, on means adequate, and the Inspector went on, 
ms, to our old subscribers. spending his own money as well as his time in 
1ow upon our list, who | the endeavor to do his duty, until he had dis- 
f year tn advance from | bursed some $1300 of his own funds in addi- 
t ih, will receive the | tion to the $400 appropriated, knowing that 
ily unbers of the Poultry Post, | the work he was doing for the citizens of 
We are obliged to make | boston was worth much more than the money 
3 st it ler to have the subscriptions | forty times told. The City Council, however, 
5 ir the same date. thus avoiding | did not think so, and their final labor before 
ao ome Onl vn books, or those of the | they went out of office, was to refuse to re- 
imburse the faithful and enthusiastic oflicer 
for the actual outlay that he had made, or to 
OUR CLUBBING LIST. pay him for his services. It will not answer 
ur cribers, who are desirous of taking one or | for a public servant in Boston to serve the 
re of the leading periodicals, will find it for their | nyblic too faithfully ; he has other masters to 
1dvantage to order them in connection with the FaAr- work tor. 
; » a thus secure a material reduction in price. 
} ving , the figures show the price of | a rer Se 
the maga or paper and the weekly NEw ENGLAND HoG CHo_era.—A series of experiments 
Tir, pn pes ae ___ | upon what is known as hog cholera is now go- 
‘ : eal ; KG - Sp tact nat antl aaa | ing on in this country, very much in the same 
Har M .+eeeeees. 550/ line as the experiments of M. Pasteur in 
© Weekly. .cscccccvvens - +» + 550) France, the results of which will be awaited 
‘ oe ae . cy en Age eo i. with great interest by practical agriculturists 
Soteta Katie’ Bank .. << 2a . eee ee es 375 | a8 well as by scientists and physicians. These 
Peterson’s Magazine. ....+. ++ +++ ++ 365 | investigations are being made by three differ- 
2 $s : soe We Rib hae ‘+++ 375) ent sets of experts, and at three separate 
iets dA eer Tee NAS | places, one point being at the Department of 
A Agriculturist »... +. . +... 325| Agriculture, another at the Johns Hopkins 
* Floral Cabinet... eee ee eee ee 315] niversity, Baltimore, and the third at Wheel- 
fo “ ne po ae 43 Oo ae ene rte ing, W. Va., under the direction of Dr. 
nalof Chemistry ....... «eee. 315 | Reeves, executive officer of the West Virginia 
( ge Wearth < v-sses we east . .. 300| Health Board. The first result achieved has 
Juveniles. | been the discovery that the germ of hog chol- 
ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee £75 era is a specific germ, a bacillus, and can be 
sigs Se 8 ee wa reproduced. If the experiments verify pres- 
: Men and Women... .. 2 1 ggg | ent hopes, hogs and other animals may be 
rl Ones and The Nursery . «+... 330] inoculated with the virus of cholera, and by 
Harper's Young People... + eee. + ++ ++ 380) producing in them the disease in a mild form 


FREE.—Subscribers will bear in | the ravages by the plague, in its fatal shape, 
bove prices include the cost of post- | may be prevented. Already cattle may be 
which is paid by the pub- | . rt) . 

| for Texas fever and pleuro-pneu- 
| monia, and Dr. Reeves has the strongest 
| hopes of the same result with the cholera. 
The disease is now said to be extremely prev- 
The reported ravages 
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1 publications, 
inoculate: 








ny subscriptions for the above 
} yne year, and the meaey 
Any | 


must in all cases accompany the order. 
t of the | 


lesire one or more e m 
alent in eastern Ohio. 














paid us for the coming | 
in send us tl e required, (found by de- | of the malady in Connecticut are now declared 
& $2.15 from the price given for both publica- | 4. have been greatly exaggerated. 
tions, in abc uble,) and we will forward promptly | = 
e publications desired. Subscriptions to the month- ee ss 
mmence with Jan » or with the volume, | = SieEp Scap in CaNapa.—A recent de- 
ur 48 h wise ¢ | > . ° 
We can not take subscriptions to any other publica. | spatch from Ottawa says that a contagious di- 
t than those above named, nor at any reduction | sease in the form of ‘‘scab” has broken out 
from the prices here given. | among the sheep in the Province of Quebec, 
Specin Copies.—We cannot furnish specimen . ‘ ; . 
; vues Speamen which will probably lead to the importation of 
copies « iny publication except the FARMEE 2 i. “ ete = 
N. B.—After receiving the first number of | Canadian sheep into Great Britain being pro- 
the magazine ordered, subscribers will know that we | hibited for the present. Sir Charles Tupper, 
! f ed our part ¢ he contract, and any com- ‘ ’ - ‘ — . 
part of the contract, and any com- | (anada’s High Commissioner in London, 
‘ eption, or order for change, should 4 , 
be addressed to the publishers of the periodical cables that a cargo of sheep Just landed at 
in question and not to us. Liverpool from Montreal is badly affected 
with the disease. The Dominion Govern- 
J ’ > : 4 
ment has issued orders that all diseased shee 
Farmers’ Directory, P 
~ « be at once slaughtered, the Government to 
| 
The I j whe se cards appear in this | pay the owner two-thirds of the value of an 


animal. 


st and most reliable in the 





TALLAHASSEE, Fla, has a number of soap trees. 
The berries are about the size of a marble, yellow- 
ish in color. The seeds are boiled to make soap. 
In China and Japan the berries are used as a sub- 

| stitute for soap just as they are taken from the 
trees. 
| Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has cured thousands of 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
IN 


, Flour, Beans 


AND DEALERS 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs 


Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c 4 : This i 7 
eid é p pples, &c., cases of rheumatism. This is abundant reason for 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. belief that it will cure you. Try it. 
Awos Kryks. Prep. L. Keyes. Citas. A. Keyes. Penny dinners have proved so popular among 


the children of the London poor that a movement 
is now on foot to provide penny breakfasts. In 
some schools 70 per cent of the children are unable 
to procure break fasts. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Reans, Pork, Lard, 

Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 

Country Consignments Solicited. 


Wuat Wovutp tHe Wor.p Do without woman ? 
asks the essayist who starts out to say something 

| new on this oft-treated subject. Of course, the 
human element of the world would not exist with- 
It 


28 Blackstone St., under New England House out woman, so the question is gratuitous. 
w F. 8 cs. ° BOSTON CH - Gaoe would have been far more sensible to ask: What 
M. BROOKS ; : AS. BROOKS. | would the world do without the salvation of 





a — | woman, without a panacea for her physical ills and 
| cure for her peculiar diseases? In a word, what 
| would the world do without Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite 
| Prescription,” the great remedy for female weak- 
| nesses? It is indispensable for the ills of woman- 
4 kind. 
3 | Tue Virginia City (Nev.) Enterprise, says Ne- 
| yadais in a condition of collapse. Only some 
| lucky chance can redeem it from the catastrophe 
that now seems inevitable. ‘The millions that have 
been dug from her mountains have taken wings 
and are gone forever. Every man or woman that 
makes money in Nevada takes wings also, and 
those who remain behind to battle with fate seem 
to care very little what becomes of the State. 


Young Men !— Read This. 

Tux Vouratc Bexr Co., of Marshall, Mich., 
offer to send their celebrated ELecrro-VoLtaic 
Bett and other ELecrric APPLIANCES on trial for 
thirty days to men, young and old, afflicted with 
nervous debility, loss of vitality "and manhood, 
Also for rheumatism, 


insu RANE EK. 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, €482,451.87 
Surplus over Re-Insurance, 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, 
Gain in Cash Surplus the past year 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FUL L 
Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
Total Liabilities, $190,632.5 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per 
cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on3 years, and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
IsRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres’t and Treas. 
A. HOWLAND, ‘Seo’y. 17 
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General Hutelligence. 


PERSONAL. 


William H. Vanderbilt's life is insured for | and all kindred troubles. - 
mY eat eo ie ‘owe | neuralgia, paralysis, and many other diseases. 
we tated Jay Gould's for S400, 0, ¢ — Complete restoration to health, vigor, and manhood 
W. Field's for $240,000 and Uncle Rufus | guaranteed. No risk is incurred as thirty days’ 
Hatch’s for 876,000 trial is allowed. Write them at once for illustrated 
OS h See Or veruee ; pamphlet free. 26teop4 
s announced that the friends of Gen. r ga 
it is sanouncst 4 d CompLarnt is made by residents of California 
(Grant have pledged themselves to raise | of the poor quality and high pee of fruit in the 


home market. After the shippers, canners and 
great hotels have successively skimmed the mar- 
ket, a small per cent of fruit of passable quality 
comes to town imperfectly ar dirty and dis- 
honestly packed, and dou a fair valuation in 
price. Fruit growers seem to undervalue their 
opportunities, ‘and then complain of anxiety as to 
what will be done with California fruit. 


the $100,000 necessary to satisfy his debt to 
. Vanderbilt. The General is still obliged 
crutches and is described as looking 


Oo use 
pale 

The only son of General Hancock died sud- 
Miss., on Tuesday of 


and careworn. 


denly near Clarksville, 
: Every WomMAN IN THE LAND owes it to herself 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine her strength, her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables 
these important organs to perform their natural 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 


Arrer weary waiting, the Australians have at 
last succeeded in raising salmon in their rivers, 
thanks to the persistent energy of Sir Samuel Wil- 
son. A number of fish have lately been caught in 
the river Yarra, near Melbourne, which are be- 
lieved to be some of the California salmon intro- 
duced by him several years ago. 


NicuTMare, sick-headache. depression of aite, 
and want of ambition are symptoms of @ 


last weck. 

Ex-Governor Abner Coburn of Maine, died 
it his residence in Skowhegan, last Sunday 
He had been in feeble health for 
but had been able to direct his 
A few weeks ago he went 


morning. 
several years, 
business affairs. 
to Augusta to discharge the duty of Presi- 
dential Elector, but before completing it he 
was attacked with his old disease, and after 
returning home had not since left his room. 
To his friends his death was not unexpected. 
Ile was a native of Maine, and at the time of 
his death was nearly 82 years of age. Dur- 


ing his whole life he was largely interested | jiver. The lungs, stomach, and tag “death. Dr. 
; » ores +r industrie sympathy. Life is only a livi death. Dr. 
in the great lumber industries of the State, Pierno's “Golden Medical Disco acts upon the 
and was also prominent in the building and | torpid liver, and effectually removes “all these dif- 


ficulties and disorders. Nervous ae Soe gloomy 
forebodings, and irritability of temper 

Tue Government of New South Wales has ~ 
served for a national park a picturesque tract o' 
36,000 acres, with a frontage of seven and a half 
miles on the Pacific Ocean. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver O11, with Hypophosphites, 
Is Especially Useful for Children’s Diseases, 
as it acts both as food and medicine. It not only 


management of the great railway system 
known as the Maine Central. He accumu- 
lated a large fortune, which he has employed 
to an extraordinary degree in public and pri- 
vate No man in the 
State while living ever gave so much to edu- 
The college 


acts of benevolence. 


cational and religious objects. 


at Waterville, the Coburn Institute in the 

ha @ ‘ . virtue of its own nu- 
same town, the State € ollege of Agriculture titous proper, but buttereatae a an appetite for food 
and many other schools received liberal dona- | that builds up the wasted 
tions and his influence. He was for years A parnor seventy-five wn old, still sp: ie Seg 

Mauch Chunk, 
President of the Trustees of the State College, | ® 6*@## talker, is the pride of ee, 
Impure Bioop.—Iin morbid conditions 0: 


and at the time of his death and for more 
than twenty years previous he was Vice Presi- 
dent of Colby University. Among his public | ! 
gifts is the Court House in Somerset County, 


saltrheu 
blood are many diseases diseases ; eee vas 


iit i oa 





and oon 


has no equal. 


He was Governor of Maine in 1863, the dark- 
est year of the war, conducting the affairs of 
the State with great prudence and courage, 


It is understood that Judge Julius Rock- 
well of the Super‘or Court is about to resign, 
and that his successor will be appointed from 
Judge Rock- 
well was appointed in 1859, and he will be 80 


citizens, and to see that the law with regard 
to the selling of adulterated milk is enforced. 
But in Boston taxes are high and expenses 


GRANITE STATE DAIRYMEN’s Asso- 
CIATION. 

The annual meeting for choice of officers, 
for the discussion of the dairy interests, and 
for an exhibition of dairy products and dairy 
utensils, will be held in the City Hall, Con- 
cord, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 13th 
and 14th inst., beginning on Tuesday at 11 

. M. 

‘Lhe morning session of Tuesday will be 
opened with addresses by Mayor Woodman 
of Concord, and President J. M. Connor of 
the Association, the rest of the session being 
devoted to hearing the Reports of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, and to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. In the after- 
noon a lecture will be read by A. W. Cheever, 
Editor of the New EnGianp Farmer, to be 
followed by a general discussion of the points 
raised. The evening meeting will be devoted 
to ‘‘Short Talks” on various subjects, as fol- 
lows :— 

Dairy Cows, J. L. Gerrish, Webster; How 
to Secure Dairy Cows, L. T. Hazen, White- 
field; Feeding Ensilage for Milk, D. H. 
Goodell, Antrim; Feeding Ensilage for But- 
ter, W. F. Daniell, Franklin; How to Sell 
Gilt Edge Butter, Geo. B. Williams, Wal- 
pole; Handling Milk, C. H. Waterhouse, 
Barrington. 

The forenoon of the second day will be de- 
voted to the examination of the articles ex- 
hibited, the comparative merits of the differ- 
ent samples of butter being decided by the 
votes of the exhibitors themselves, and the 
awards on other articles being made by the 
officers of the Association. Exhibitors will 
also be given an opportunity te explain their 
own methods and to question others. In the 
afternoon an address on Diseases of Cattle is 
expected, from Dr. Mason of Moultonbor- 
ough; to be followed by papers by ladies, 
who are cordially invited to write on butter 
making or any other branch of dairying. 

An invitation has been given to J. H. 
Walker, of Worcester, owner of the Crystal 
Spring herd, a part of which is kept at East 
Concord, to address the Association. It is 
hoped that Mr. Whiting, of the Wilton Cream- 
ery will be present, and also the manager of 
the Peterboro’ Creamery. Gentlemen famil- 
iar with dairying will be called on if time ad- 
mits. 

A genera! invitation is given to present ar- 
ticles in the dairy line for competition. Awards 
but 
miums. Exhibitors must become members of 
the Association. The hall will be open at 10 
o’clock A. M., on the 13th, 
Butter and cheese will be entered 
by numbers, and the names of the exhibitors 


of merit will be given, no money pre- 


for the reception 


of articles. 


kept private until awards are announced. 

In several respects this will be one of the 
most important meetings of Dairymen ever 
held in New England. 
making the exhibitors themselves the judges, 
will receive its first practical trial on an ex- 
of it 


The experiment of 


tended scale, and the outcome will be 
looked for with great interest not only by the 
contributors themselves, or even by similar 
associations New England, but in all the 
dairy districts of the country. We hope to 
see a large attendance of dairymen and far- 
mers, and a large display of dairy products. 


in 





Tonacco In THE CoNnNECTICUT VALLEY. 
—The Springfield Republican of Monday 


contains a summary- of reports from the dif- 


ferent tobacco sections of the Connecticut 
Valley, which indicates a good crop, well 
cured, but almost no sales. The wholesalers 


and manufacturers have sent out their buyers, 
as usual at this season of the year; but as the 
farmers insist on last year’s prices, and the 
buyers offer only about two-thirds as much, 
the market is at a standstill. 
ers affirm that few sales will be made until it 
is known what effect the work of the present 


Leading grow- 


Congress may have on the tobacco interest. 


the sudden thaw. A dispatch from Spring- 
field, Ill., says that farmers pronounce the 
present condition of winter wheat better than 
the average at this season, and say that no 
indications of sprouting are discovered. Con- 
sidering the amount seeded, the prospect is 
good. Reports from a few points say that 
the crop has been damaged somewhat by the 
freezing of ponds of water in the fields. Dis- 
patches from all of the Indiana centres pro- 
nounce the present crop as unsurpassed, and 
predict a big yield. 





THE FISHERIES, 


In accordance with a joint resolution of 
Congress, the Public Printer has published a 
volume of matter furnished him by Professor 
Spencer F. Baird, United States Commission 
er of Fish and Fisheries, relative to new ob- 
servations, discoveries and applications con 
nected with fish culture and the fisheries. The 
volume consists of reports and contributions 
from over 200 sources, both official and non- 
official, giving a vast number of interesting 
details concerning the progress of fish culture 
in all sections of the United States and in for- 
eign countries, transfer of certain kinds of 
fish, such as shad and salmon, from one stream 
to another, and in regard to the fishing inter- 
ests generally. 

Relative to the oyster industry of the world, 
it is said that about five and one half billion 
oysters are produced in North America, and 
two and one-third billion in Europe. As to 
the future of the oyster interest of this coun- 
try, Lieut. Winslow says : ‘The area of the 





| deprived of their only means ot support. 


great beds of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bays i is 471,171 acres, and the product per acre 
was, in 1880, 41 bushels; at present it is cer- 
tainly not more than 25 bushels. If the de- 
terioration continues at the same rate, the re- 
sult is too evident to need comment. ‘That 
remedial measures should be taken is an im- 
perative necessit 
Ot the loss of ‘ito i in the New England fish- 
eries, Capt. J. W. Collins says: * ‘In the ten 
years from 1873, the total loss of ve »ssels has 
been 147, of which number 82 have foundered 
at sea, seven of the latter having been aban- 
doned in a sinking condition. The total val- 
ue of these ab was $735,126. The total 
loss of life has been 1233 men, 895 of whom 
went down in their vessels, which foundered 
at sea. It is a little diflicult to get at the ex- 
act number of bereaved families which lost 
their natural protectors, since for one or two 
years of the period under consideration accu- 
rate record was not kept of the widows and 
fatherless children left by these disasters at 
sea, and even if it had been it would not show 
how many almost helpless parents have been 
As 
near as I can get at it, making what I believe 
to be an underestimate for the years of which 
I can obtain no statistics of the widows and 
children left—322 women have been made 
widows and 568 children left fatherless by the 
disasters to the Gloucester fleet alone. Many 
of these families have been left in utter des- 
titution.” 
Prof. Richard A. Proctor furnishes an ac- 
count of the discovery of a marine monster 
near Panama, and revives a New England 
description of the ‘‘sea serpent.” He says: 
‘*The evidence now obtained confirms the the- 
ory which was advanced in 1848, and has 
since been maintained by Gosse and others, 
that a race of marine animals exists. includ- 
ing several varieties, which is characterized 
by a serpentine neck, a head small, compared 
with the body, but large compared with the 
thickness of the neck, an air breather and de- 
riving its propulsive power from paddles ; in 
other words a modern representative of the 
long necked plesiosaurians of the great secon- 
ondary or mesozoic era. Creatures of this 
class have been aptly compared to what would 
be formed by drawing a serpent through the 
body of a sea turtle.” 








EarTHQUAKES.—In the current number of 
Science fresh interest is given to the subject 
of earthquakes which have lately caused alarm 
in both hemispheres, by a statement of the 
number of noticeable shocks in this country 
during the 12 years from 1872 to 1883, in- 
clusive. No less than 364 earthquakes are 
recorded as occurring in Canada and the 
United States, not including Alaska, within 
the above period. Of these the Pacific Slope 
had 151, the Atlantic coast 147, and the Miss- 
issippi Valley 66. Thus it appears that an 
earthquake occurs about once in every 12 days 
somewhere in the United States and Canada, 
and about once a month on the Atlantic coast. 











The Springfield manufacturers do not favor | 
the Spanish treaty or the removal of the 
revenue tax, while those in northern Connec- 
ticut are for doing away with the tax, and 
only mildly protest against the treaty. ‘They | 
do not think that it could hurt them for 
any length of time, and say that if a purely 
reciprocity treaty should pass, they could ex- 
port their own leaf tobacco to Cuba for wrap- 
pers, and bring in the Havana for fillers. 





CanapiaN DairnyMeN.—The convention of 
the Western Ontario Dairymen’s association 
will be held at Stratford this year on January 
14, 15 and 16, about four weeks earlier than 
usual, in order that the printed report of the 
proceedings of the convention may be laid 
before the Ontario legislature while the house 
This is deemed wise, says the 
because ‘‘the growing im- 


is in session. 
Ingersoll Chronicle, 
portance of this branch of agricultural indns- 
try is now become so prominent that it 1s nec- 
essary to keep the attention of the legislature 
directed to it in order that their fostering care 
encouraging 
The present 


may continue to be exercised in 
its still greater developement. 
high standard of Canadian dairy produce, 
cheese in particular, is largely owing to the 
advanced ideas promulgated through these 
conventions, and it cannot be impressed too 
strongly upon the minds of both factorymen 
and patrons, that their interest and duty should 
lead them to attend these annual conventions, 
both to learn and impart knowledge. 





CaTrLe In CuicaGo.—In 1866 there were 
unloaded in the city of Chicago 393,007 cattle, 
including calves. In 1874 the nmamber had 
risen to 843,966. In 1884 the ‘total, includ- 
ing calves, reached the enormous number of 
1,817,697. Within the same period of nine- 
teen years, the increase in the importation of 
live hogs was even greater than that of cattle. 
In 1866 the number of hogs received was 961,- 
746; in 1874 the number was 4,258,379, and 
in 1884 the number was 5,351,967. In spite, 
however, of the rapid increase in this trade, 
it has for the past four years shown a steady 
falling off. Its maximum was reached in 
1880, when the hogs arriving numbered 7,- 
059,355, of which only 1,394,990 were re- 
shipped alive. In sheep, Chicago shows a 
more modest record. In 1866 the number ar- 
riving was 207,987 ; in 1874, 333,655, and in 
1884, 801,630. The total number of live ani- 
mals of these three species arriving in 1884 
was about eight millions. 





A Horse Hosprrrat.—The Trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania have determined 
to build a large hospital and stable in Phila- 
delphia for the treatment of diseases of dogs, 
horses, cows and other domestic animals. A 
great deal of preparation has already been 
made in the direction of founding a veterina- 
ry faculty, and several professors have been 
in Europe fitting themselves for this work. 
There are more fancy cattle owned around 
Philadelphia, it is said, than other city except 
Boston, and some of the finest animals die 
from want of surgical attention. A special 
department is to be devoted to the care of 
pet and sporting dogs. A well known Phila- 
delphia lady proposes endowing a department 
for cats. The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the Anti-Vivsection 
Society both oppose the project. 





Pouttry SsHow.—The annnal exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Central Poultry Club 
opened at Worcester on Tuesday, and closed 
on Thursday. The exhibitions were mostly 
local, but Nashua, Providence, &c., were 
well represented. There were nearly 500 
entries, all of superior stock. The leading 
breeds were cochins, brahmas, leghorns, 
games, dorkings and Plymouth rocks. The 
new Wyandottes showed 20 coops. About 
1000 pairs of pigeons were shown. The bad 
weather interfered to some extent with the at- 
tendance, but the exhibition was pronounced 
highly successful on the whole. 





Winter Wueat Prosrects.—The Chi- 
cago Tribune has been investigating, through 
its correspondents in Illinois and Indiana, the 
prospects of the winter wheat crop in those 
States, and on Tuesday printed despatches 
from a large number of leading points, from 
which it appears that the present promise is 
of a large crop, as but little damage has been 











| vers, but which would be recorded by a prop- 
| erly 





done anywhere by the recent cold wave and 


These are exclusive of the lighter tremors 
which do not make an impression on obser- 


constructed seismometer, an instrument 
designed to detect the slighter shocks. 





Miscellancous Items. 


te The Glen Woolen Mill at North Adams 
was burned last Friday ; loss about $100,000, 


te A great depression in trade is reported 
throughout the Canadian provinces. 

te Chicago is said to have within her bor- 
ders 2000 armed Socialists. 

t= The lower part of the city of Montreal 
is flooded by a freshet in the St. Lawrence 
iver. 

te Three piano manufactories on West 
Thirty-seventh street, New York, were burned 
out last Friday night. Loss $60,000. 

te Disastrous freshets are reported in cen- 
tral and southern Illinois, Indiana, Arkansas 
and Texas. 

te Fire at Evansville, Ind., last week de- 
stroyed Miller Brothers’ large dry goods store 
and other property. Loss about $250,000. 

t@ The Perseverance Worsted Company’s 
Mills at Woonsocket were burned Wednes- 
day ; loss $34,000. 

te Two big cordage factories at Plymouth 
were burned Saturday afternoon; loss about 
$400,000. 
It is in Es- 


t= Vermont has a new town. 
and is 


sex county, on the Canadian line, 
christened Norton. 

te The Wabash and White Rivers in In- 
diana are overflowing their banks and doing 
a great deal of mischief. 

t= The United States House of Represen- 
tatives has defeated the Lowell Bankruptcy 
bill. 


te Two men one day last week boarded a 
railroad train at Rising Sun, Md., robbed 
the passengers, and succeeded in making 
their escape. 

te On Friday last a mob fired the Bristol 
tunnel on the Shawnee division of the Balti- 
more & Ohio road, causing a large portion of 
it to cave in. 

te The dwelling of Cyrus L. Stevens at 
West Freeman, Me., was burned Sunday, 


with most of its contents. There was no in- 
surance. 
tz The Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph 


Company has made a reduction in tolls all 
over the country beginning with New Year's 
day. 

te The situation in manufactories in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio is more encouraging. 
Many are starting up, and thousands of men 
are once more resuming work. 


te Several towns on the eastern shore of 
the Hudson River, above Tarrytown, were 
shaken up by an earthquake on Monday eve- 
ning. 


te James J. Snow of Walden, Vt., who 
was convicted in June, 1874, of shooting a 
yedler named Stanton, and sentenced to 
Vindsor prison for life, was pardoned Jan. 1 
by Gov. Fiesees. 


rr From Prof. Baird's report on the fish- 
eries it appears that that great New England 
industry fins lost during ten years from 1873, 
147 vessels, valued at $735,126 ; the total loss 
of life in that period was 1233 men. 


te It is reported that Americans are held 
as prisoners by Mexicans at Magdalena, and 
that there are no charges against them. The 
affair is regarded as an outrrge and trouble 
may ensue. 


te An investigation of the lease of Indian 
lands will soon be entered upon by Senator 
Dawes. The leases are denounced by Col. 
Bonnibel of the Cherokee Indian Nation as a 
big swindle. 


te The importation of oranges and lemons 
from Mediterranean ports to this city during 
the past year, me Ts 773,478 packages, 
being an excess 0 op np packages over the 
preceding year. pes, 38,000 pack- 
ages were sold, Fee . ,000. 


te Orders have been issued to the United 
States ships Lancaster and to 
cruise along the west coast of Africa for the 
purpose of protecting American interests in 
that neighborhood. ie is said at the navy de- 
partment that these orders have no particular 
significance. 


te The Newfoundland fishermen are not de- 
sirous that the fishery treaty with the United 
States should be sanewel They believe 
Americans would be heavy losers by its abro- 
gation, by being thereby cut off from the right 
of Ny bait along the shores of New- 
foundland. 


te Invitations have been extended to the 
Governors of all the States to attend the na- 
tional silver convention, to be held at Den- 
ver, Col., on the 28th of January. The ob- 
ject is stated to be that such action may be 
taken as will influence to grant un- 


ti The Roman Catholic parish Church of 
St. Therese. one of the finest ecclesiastical 
edifices in the diocese of Montreal, was en- 
tirely consumed by fire on Tuesday. Loss 
estimated at $90,000 to $100,000. 


tA fire in Bangor, a few days ago, 
caused the greater part of 2200 barrels of 
kerosene oil to flow into the river, and the ice 
crop is ruined, dealing a severe blow to an 
important interest. 


te The bodies of fourteen men have been 
found between a point 29 miles west of Valen- 
tine, Neb., and Gordon C ity, Neb., 70 miles 
west. ‘They were victims of the recent terri- 
ble blizzard and are supposed to have been 
settlers on their way in for supplies from 
claims which they have been locating near the 
line of the new road to be built next season. 


tz Snow has fallen to a great depth in 
Montana within a week past, and the absence 
of wind to carry it away makes it next to im- 
possible for cattle to yet at the grass. Pil- 
grim cattle are far worse than native stock, 
and many fine herds will be completely anni- 
hilated if the cold snap is repeated. In Mad- 
ison County cattle are absolutely starving to 
death. 


t In the Galena, IIl., lead region many 
new and valuable mines have been discovered, 
some yielding as high as three thousand 
pounds per day. In southern Wisconsin hun- 
dreds of farmers and laborers are at work 
prospecting for mineral, and several new and 
rich leads have been opened. Present indica- 
tions are to the effect that more mining will 
be done in that section during this season than 
has been attempted for many years. 


te There is a controversy between the 
United States and Hayti concerning an island 
which it is claimed belongs to Hayti, over 
which the stars and stripes have been floating 
for a dozen years. Hayti has previously re- 
monstrated, but has been too busy settling her 
own internal difficulties to make much fuss 
about this island, which is a valuable one, as 
it contains an immense deposit of guano. 


te A St. Louis trade journal publishes 
over 200 letters from prominent iron and steel 
manufacturers from ali parts of the country 
on the state of trade. Taking the whole 
country together, the volume of sales in 1884 
does not differ materially from that of 1883. 
There was, however, a de ‘preciatic on of values 
in the neighborhood of 15 per cent. Manu- 
facturers generally take a hopeful view of the 
future. 


te The village of Havana, N. Y 


ed by the announcement that Elbert P. 


, is excit- 


Cook, 


of the Banking House of Cook & Sackett, has 
become an embezzler and disappeared. About 
$50,000 is missing. 

te The New York Legislature met on 
Tuesday and organized, the only other busi- 
ness done being to receive from President- 


elect Cleveland the resignation of his office as 
Governor, the Legislature then adjourning for 


aweek. Gov. Cleveland's letter @f resigna- 
tion reads like a telegram, containing only 


thirteen words besides the date, address, and 
signature. 

te A series of experiments have been con- 
ducted at Spezzia, to ascertain the effects of 
torpedoes on a keel vessel of the type of the 
ironclad Italia. Her steel plates were dis- 
placed and bent, and the water entered her 
compartments, but she maintained her posi- 
tion. The result is regarded as showing that 
the effect of torpedoes is overrated, and that 
they are insufficient for the defence of ports. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES, 


Great Britain. 





is again excited and alarmed over a re 
newal of the dynamite outrages. The scene of the 
latest explosion was on the underground railway, 
near the Gower street station, and the time was be- 
tween 9 and 10 o’clock in the evening of Friday, 
January 2d. The station is a comparatively unim- 
portant one with regard to its surroundings, but 
one where passengers are likely to be many, for the 
Northwestern, Midland and Northern stations are 
hard by, and a station, by reason of compact quar- 
ters, where an explosion was likely to prove more 
serions in the way of damage than if the exploders 
had selected Kensington King’s Cross. There 
was a great scare, but no damage worth mention- 
ing. «One passenger had a nose cut; two others 
cut wrists. The noise of the explosion was unusu- 
ally great, because the roadbed runs through a low 
tunnel. ‘The tunnel and telegraph wires are not at 
all injured. It looks as if a passenger, alone in 
some compartment, as the train began to move, 
threw against the dead wall a small torpedo, per- 
haps dynamite. Of course the explosion is laid to 
the Irish malcontents, and the police, in endeavor- 
ing to discover its authors are acting upon that 
theory. All the first and second class passengers 
who were on the train from which the explosive 
was thrown have been requested to communicate 
with the police authorities at Scotland Yard. 
Another decided sensation was caused through- 
out the entire kingdom on Monday hy the isening 
of orders from the Admiralty to prepare half a 
dozen ironclads at Portsmouth and Plymouth for 
immediate service. Officers and sailors absent on 
furlough were immediately re-called, and the 
sels were provisioned and provided with ammuni- 
tion for active service. A great deal of apprehen- 
sion was felt, and much wonder expressed by the 
press and people; the money market felt the ex- 
citement, and securities began to drop. On Tues- 
day the Admiralty felt obliged to publish a card, 
the tenor of which was that the summoning of the 
officers and sailors on furlough to their ships was 
merely a routine step, and the orders to fit out the 
ironclads had no special significance. This expla- 
tion, however, is not received with implicit conti- 
dence, and it is argued that the government would 
hardly issue, in the present precarious situation of 
affairs, an order that could not fail to excite grave 
distrust and apprehension, if there had not been 
something more urgent than their explanation ad- 
mits, or at least if they had not some well founded 
suspicion that the services of the navy would be 
required. 


London 


or 


ves- 


France. 
Four men-of-war have been ordered to proceed 
to Chinese waters to re-enfore Admiral Courbet’s 
squadron. 
The National says that the French government 
will buy the Cheik-Said territory. 

Admiral Peyron, Minister of Marine, has no in- 
tention of resigning his portfolio. His views are 
in complete accord with those of Gen. Lewal, the 
Minister of War. 

The burial of the mother of Louise Michel, the 
famous Socialist, occurred at Paris on Monday. 
An attempt was made to make the occasion a revo- 


lutionary demonstration, but it was virtually a 
failure. 
Germany. 

M. Ballay, who was sent to Paris by the Presi- 
dent of the African International Association to 
negotiate with Premier Ferry in regard to the 
claims of the association on the left bank of the 
Congo, has returned to Berlin. He reports that 


M. Ferry refused to recognize the association's 
right, and insisted that the post of the association 
on the left bank of the Congo be included in the 
French territory. ‘This dispute threatens to affect 
the result of the Congo conference. The project to 
establish Belgian suzerainty over the Congo region 
has been dropped owing to Premier Ferry’s over- 
tures to obtain for France a share in the govern- 
ment. 

It is rumored and quite generally believed that 
Prince Bismarck intends to bring about a confer- 
ence of the powers at Paris to discuss the Egyptian 


question, which is again becoming of great im- 
portance. It is understood that England would 


refuse to accede to the holding of an Egyptian con- 
ference in Paris or Berlin without a guarantee re- 
garding the scope of its deliberations. 


Spain. 


Additional shocks of earthquakes have been ex- 
perienced in Spain. The houses in Antequera, a 
well built city of 28,000 inhabitants, are tumbling 
rapidly, and the probabilities are the place will be 
destroyed. The people are fleeing from the. city. 
Other towns and villages report fresh earthquakes 
and further loss of life, and destruction of prop- 
erty. The distress prevalent among the people of 
Andalusia is terrible. There is a great scarcity of 
food and medicines, and so panic-stricken have the 
people become that it is difficult to get men to en- 
ter the ruins of buildings in the search for bodies 
and in rescuing wounded persons from the debris. 
At Loga, Alhama, Jaen, Velez and Malaga, fis- 
sures in the earth have appeared. A great panic 
prevails among the inhabitants, owing to the con- 
tinuance of the shocks. The people throughout 
Peripa, Granada and Malaga sleep in railway trains 
or occupy tents, at night they gather about huge 
bonfires. Religious processions are frequent. In 
some villages the inhabitants are suffering from 
famine. The bodies of the unburied victims are 
beginning to decompose. The ruins of Alhama 
present an imposing appearance. The upper por- 
tion of the town was built upon a hill and fell on 
the lower portion, in the valley. The bodies of 
over 300 victims have already been recovered. Ten 
thousand head of cattle were killed. All the pub- 
lic buildings were demolished. Seven thousand 
persons are camped in the fields and hold religious 
services in the open air. The engineers report that 
the remaining houses at Albunuelas are in a dan- 
gerous condition, and that it will be necessary to 
blow them up in order to insure public safety. 


The Soudan Campaign. 


More a reports are received from the 

Nile expedition. A dispatch from Korti says the 
troops accomplished the march from Korti to Gak- 
dul, a distance of ninety-seven miles, in sixty-five 
hours. T hey captured a quantity of spoils en 
route, also a sheik and his family, for whose head 
the mudir of Dongola recently offered $1000. 
Twenty-five rebel scouts were alsocaptured. Mer- 
chants report that 8000 rebels, under the Emir of 
Berber, occupy a strong position upon the river, 
close to Abnegti. 

The War in China. 

Gen. Negrier has defeated 6000 Chinese troops at 
the distance of one day’s journey east of Chu. 
Gen. Negrier attacked them, penetrated their posi- 
tions, defended by forts and tiers of batteries, and 
repuised and routed the Chinese, who, after an ac- 
tive resistance, had abandoned their positions. 
The Chinese had 600 killed, and large numbers of 
wounded. The French captured two batteries of 
Krupp gun., a large number of rifles, a quantity of 
ammunition and provisions, and some Chinese 
standards and convoys. 

It is reported that the Chinese troops are being 
put under the instruction of German drill officers, 
and are rapidly becoming more efficient. 


Business Hotices. 











Blarriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In Portsmouth, N. H., Dec. 30, by Rev. 
Gooding, Stephen Decatur to Miss Mabel Storer. 
In Tewksbury, Dec. 30, by Rev. Edward W. Pride, 
Mr. George E. Fitzgerald of Tewksbury to Mrs. Clara 


R. Ames of Andover, 
In Alton, N. H., by Rev. Wm. A. Merrill, Mr. Dan 
F. Davis, Mr. 


iel E. Hennessy to "Miss Helen Gordon. 

In Charlestown, Jan. 1, by Rev. W. 

Chas. H. Bryant of Wareham to Miss Lena 8. Meyers 
of Charlestown. 

In Neponset, Jan. 1, by Rev. R. F. Gordon, Mr. Geo. 
©. Colman of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Miss Annie M. Par- 
ker of Quincy. 

In Kingston, N. H., Dee. 25, by Rev. P. 8. Boyd, Dr. 
H. L. Sweeney of Hanover, Mass., to Miss Ellen J. 
Towle of Kingston. 

In Scituate, Jan. 1, by Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, Jr., 
Charles Bartlett Totman to Miss Jennie Ives Clapp, 
both of Scituate. 


Alfred 





DIED. 


In Boston, Jan. 2, Mise Alice Pollard, 95 yrs. 1 mo. 

In Arlington, Jan. 3, Thomas Ramedell, 71 yrs. 

In Braintree, Dec. 28, Alexander Bowditch, 79 yrs. 

In Brighton, Jan. 2, Mrs. Amelia Gillison, 84 yrs. 10 
mos. 

In Cambridge, Dec. 27, Lucy Perkins Foster, widow 
of Eben B. Foster, 80 yrs. 

In Cambridge, Dec. 28, William Read, 84 yrs. 9 mos 

In Cambridgeport, Dec. 31, Mrs. Maria Dexter, 80 
yrs. 

In East Marshfield, 5 
mos. 

In Globe Village, Dec. 28, Mrs. Sally Bartlett, widow 
of Nahum Eager, late of Northboro’, 87 yrs. 9 mos. 

In Hyde Park, Dec. 30, Mra. H. W. Spring, widow 
of the late William 8. Spring, formerly of Cambridge, 
75 yrs. 

In Ipswich, Mass., Dec. 31, Mrs. 


Dec. 30, John Damon, 88 yrs. 


Eben Caldwell, 83 


8. 

in Malden, Jan. 4, Mary Sawyer Sargeant, widow of 
the late Rev. A. D. — ant, 80 yrs. 3 mos. 

In .oP~r Dec. , Martha F., widow of Josiah 
Pratt, 77 2 mos. 


In Med ord, Dec. 29, Stillman Derby, 77 yrs. 
In Melrosé Highlands, Charles Whitney, 79 yrs. 3 
mos. 


In Newton, Dec. 29, Cyrus Blake, 84 yrs. 9 mos. 

In Orleans, Dec. 28, Betsie (Sears), widow of the 
late Joseph K. Mayo, 28 yrs. 

In Osterville, Dec. 30, Erastus Scudder, 72 yrs. 

In Quincy, Jan. 1, Daniel Baxter, 81 yrs. 11 mos. 

In Roxbury, Dec. 28, Mrs. Harriet Child, widow of 
the late Charles W. Child, 74 yrs. 

In Roxbury, Dec. 28, Sophia F., widow of the late 
Daniel Hood of Portland, Me., 76 yrs. 

In Roxbury, Dec. 20, Edward M. Ross, 82 yrs. 6 mos. 
In Stockbridge, Mass., Dec. 27, James O. Root, 77 


yrs. 
In Winchester, Dec. 23, Asa L. Stone, 91 yrs 5 mos. 
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Hew Advertisements, 
WANTED, 


A MAN OF ABILITY, IN) EVERY 
town in New England, to introduce the 

. a , uw , 
FARM RECORD AND ACCT. BOOK, 
A Book that every Farmer wants! Arranged for an 
s)stem of farming, with forms iu which to rec rd eve 
ry duily incident, and to enter eve:y item of incon ¢ 
and expenditure, with over 150 valuable Reference 
tables. Good pay to able men. For full particulars, 
address MASON & CO., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Woman’s Suffering and Relief. 
Those tiresome sensations, causing you to 
feel scarcely able to be feet ; 
drain that is taking from your system all its former 
elasticity; driving the bloom from your cheeks; that 
continual strain upon your vital forces, rendering you 
irritable and fretful, can easily be removed by the use 
Irregulari 
at 


languid, 


on your that constant 


of that marvellous remedy, Hop Bitters. 


ties and obstructions of your system, are relieved 
once, while the special cause of periodical pain are per 
manently removed. None 


so profoundly grateful, and show such 


receive so much benefit, 

and none are 

an interest in recommending Hop Bitters as women. 
A Postal Card Story. 

I was affected with kidney and urinary 

Trouble 

“For twelve years ! 

After trying all the doctors and patent medicines 

I could hear of, I used two bottles of Hop 

“Bitters ;” 

And I am perfectly cured. 

“All the time!” respectfully, 

Tenn.— May 4, 1883. 


I keep it 
B. F. Booth, Sauls- 


bury, 





BRADFORD, Pa., May 8, 1875. 
It lias cured me of several diseases, such as nervous 
ness, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, ete. 
not seen a sick day in a year, since I took Hop 
All my neighbors use them. 
Mrs. FANNIE 


$3,000 Lost. 
“A tour to Europe that cost me $3,000, done me less 
“good than one bottle of Hop Bitters; they also cured 
“my wife of fifteen years’ nervous weakness, sleepless- 
R. M., Auburn, N. Y. 


I have 
Bitters. 
GREEN. 


“ness and dyspepsia.”” 





May |; ’79. 
and I tried 
all 
SOONE. 


So. BLOOMINGVILLE, O., 
been suffering ten years, 
more good than 


Miss 8. 
Baby Saved. 


We are so thankful to say that our nursing baby 
was permanently cured of a dangerous and protracted 
cons ipation and irregularity of the bowels by the use 
of Hop Bitters by its mother, which at the same time 
restored her to perfect health and strength. 

—The Parents, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sins-—I have 
your Hop Bitters, and it did me 


the doctors. s. 





ae~ None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the aaa _ 
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BD BY A CHILD. 


Send for Ciroulars and Price List. 


& CO., Boston, Mass. 





Free to All! 
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“A GOLD WATCH 
LADIES WORK BOX. 


City © Guest, the well-ko 
Family Magazine, make the following ioeral ¢ - A for the New Year: The pe rs 
us the longest verse in the Bible, before March Ist, will receive a Belid Gold, Lady’. * 
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DAIRYMEN and FARMERS (¢ 
should use only the ‘“‘Arm and Hammer” brand ¢ 
for Cleaning and Keeping Milk Pans Sweet and 
Ciean. It is the Best for ali¢ 
Household Purposes. 





é Mix with the animal's food. 


“ARM & HAMMER BRAND” | 


HCC DISEASES.—The “Arm and Hammer” 
brand Seda and Saleratus is used with great 
success for the prevention and cure of HOG 
¢ CHOLERA and other diseases. 











To insure obtaining only the 





2d&4thwJan,Feb,Mch 


&t51 52 


or Saleratus, buy it in ‘‘ pound or half px 
bear our name and trade-mark, as inferior goods are sometimes substituted for the “Arm & Ham- 
mer brand when bought in bulk. Ask for the “‘Arm & Hammer” brand SALSODA (Washing Soda). 


“Arm & Hamme r” brand Soda 
und” cartoons which 
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~ RHEUM MATISM ! 


PRESCRIPTION Wwiic : 
druggist can compound, for the — of RHEL- 
will be sent by mail, upon receipt of 00 } 

Cc. L. L., P. O. Box 190 | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


eta. Sample 


b t oo 
AMERICAN ( ARD C0, NORTHFORD, CONN. 
. 
AN 
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MATISM, 
cents. 


Address, 










OULTRY YARD. 


16th Edition. 108 Pages, explain- 
the entire business. Gives 
oms and best remedies for 

] ases. A 50-7 e Illustrated 
¢ at alogue. 25c. in stamps. 





M. LANG, 
Cove Dale. Lewis Co. Ky. 











~ at Western 
GunW orks, Pittsburgh,’ 





with “Hep” or “Hepes” ’ in their name. 








OZONE WATER 


An Invaluable Remedy for 


Dyspepsia ald Nervous Prostration. 


ay 11, 1883. 


15 Oliver Street, Boston, M 
I have used it with great benefit, ha 
for some time with dyspe psia and nervousness. 
induced several of my friends and relatives ° use it, and 
they bave derived a great deal of good from i 
Yours very truly, E. A. GARTER. 


RHEUMATISM. 
Boston, Sox. 18th , 1884. 
Maving been afflicted with a severe attack of rheuma- 
tism, I was advised to try OZONE WATE Rt, and 
after using a few bottles I was entirely relieved. I there- 
fore recommend it to any one troubled with rheumatism. 
C. McKELLOP 13 Bosworth St., Boston, 


CATARRH.AND HEART DISEASE. 


** © «© © © © © * One girl inmy employ had the 
atarrh very badly.so that if she were in the room but five 
cstwunen, the air was so offensive we could not stand it. 
Four botties of the Concentrated Ozone Ww ater cured her 
It also had a Wonderful effect on my son's wife, who suft- 
ers with heart disease. It was prescribed by her physician 
JQUN F. CARTER, Manufacturer, Beverly, Mass 


IT 6S A PERFECT DISINFECTANT. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. Pamphlet free. 


THE CHEMICAL OZONE MFG, CO., 


124 and 126 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, 
2ite 0p: 32 
New Scrap 


15 mailed fer 10 


Hartford, Conn. 


Real Estate---Stock. 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE! 


550 HEAD ON HAND. 
Largest and Choicest Herd in this Country, 
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Co., 
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Every animal Selected by a Member of the 
Firm in Person. 

Over thirty yearly records made in this herd average 
14,212 ths. 5 ounces; average age of cows 44 years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of mature cows averaged 
14,164 ths. 15 ounces. 

In 1882 our entire herd of eight three-year-olds aver- 
aged 12,388 tbs. 9 ounces. 

April 1, 1884, ten cows in this herd had made records 
from 14,000 to 18,000 ths each, averaging 15,608 tbs 6 3-10 
ounces. 

For the year ending June, 
averaged 15,621 ths. 1 2-5 ounces. 

Seven heifers of the Netherland Family, five of 
them 2 years old and two 3 years old, averaged 11,556 
tbs. 1 2-5 ounces. 


BUTTER RECORDS, 

Nine cows averaged 17 tbs. 54 ounces per week. 

Eight heifers, 3 years old, averaged 13 ths. 4} ozs. 
per week. 

Fleven heifers, two years old and younger, averaged 
10 ths. 3 ounces per week. 

The entire original imported Netherland Family of 
six cows (two being but 3 years old) averaged 16 hs. 
7 7-12 ounces per week. 

When writing always mention 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, Syracuse, N. Y. 
t 


FARM FOR SALE. 


A GOOD FARM 182 ACRES, GOOD 

land, large House, and two large Barns, with 

cellars under both, all in good repair. 

GEO. F. WILLIAMS, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Fe SALE.---FARMS, ORANGE 
Groves, Timber and Mineral Lands, in Southern 
States and Mexico. W. R. STU ART, 

4t51 62 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 


1884, five mature cows 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


3 the wants of those who need a medi- 
— build them up, give an appetite, i thet 
the blood, and oil up the a of their 
bodies. No article takes hold of the s 
and hits the spot like Hood’s Sarsaparil — 
works like magic, reaching every part 

body through the bi 








FARMS &MILLS 
For Sale & Exchange. 
Feae Catalogye: 


* 13t50 





VIRGINIA FARMS £35 
of Va. 1c. H. Le STAPLES, Richmond, Ve 








limited coinage of silver. 


human 
ae ie $5.00. Sold by 
by ©. L. Hoop & Co., Lowell, 








Large Tu. 
Catalogue free 
Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, 


PATENTS! D. ¢ No pay asked for ps a = 


til obtain¢ d. W rite for inventor’s guide. 


DO You Wis 


to receive hundreds of Samples 


( a and Papers, FREE, 
from firms all over the S. and Canada. If so, send 
twenty cents, to ecm your name inserted in our 
AGENTs’' NAME DIRECTORY. Mention this 
pap r. C. E. RICK, Fairview, Pa. 13tl 

Mill, Farm Families, 


HELP FURNISHED, « 


Vith our contre 
F armers can get winterserrice, 


and ~~ hands 
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time to read, think and plan, wisdom says try and 
rove CHARLES T. PARSONS, Agt 
Northampton, Mass. 5249 
70 Chromo Cards and Tennyson’s Poems mailed for 
ten one-cent stamps. Acme Mfg Co., lvoryton, 
Conn. 13t42 
| CARDS”: med, New designs, little beauties 
} Verses, Mottoes and Hidden Name 
| with an elegant pr Ivory Card ¢ ‘ e. Ct 
26t49 
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Legal Notices, 


OF MASSACHU- 
SS. PROBATE COURT. 
estate of SALLY B 


| 

| & 
26147 
| 


OMMONWEALTH 
SETTS. SUFFOLK, 

To all persons interested in the 

| ROBERTS, late of Boston, in said County, de 
| ceased, Greeting: Whereas, FRANKLIN O. REED, 
Administrator of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance the first and final account ot his 
administration upon the estate of said deceased; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be 

| holden at Boston, in said County of Suffolk, on Mon 
day, the second day of February, A. D., 1885, at ten 
| o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
heave, why the same should not be allowed. And 
| said Administrator is orderec§to serve this citation by 
| publishing the same once a week, for three successive 
| weeks, in the New ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper 
| 


printed at said Boston, the last publication to be two 
| days, at least, before said Court. 
| Witness, JOHN W. McKIM, Esquire, Judge of 


| said Court, this second day of January, in the year 
| one thousand cight — d and eighty-five. 
| 38t2 ELIJAH GEORGE, 

\OMMONW EAL TH OF M ASSAC HU- 

JSETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COUR). 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of ISAAC M. PARKER. 
late of Lexington, in said County, deceased, intestate 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
| deceased, to CHARLES M. PARKER, of said Lexing 

ton; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
| Middlesex, on the fourth Taesday of January instant, 
at nine o'clock before noon, to show cause, if any 
you have, against granting the same. And the said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire , Judge of 
| said Court, this sixth day of January, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred ont eighty-five. 

# Bt2 Eh. TY LER, Register. 


Narte E Is HEREBY GIVEN, THAT 
a the subscriber has been duly appointed Adminis 
trator of the estate of Miss MARY JANE WATSON, 
late of Gilford, in the County of Belknap, N. H., de 

ceased, and has taken upon himself that trast by giv- 
ing bonds, as the law directs. 


Register. 


All persons having de 
mands upon the estate of said deceased are required to 
exhibit the same; and all persons indebted to said es 
tate are called upon to make payment to 





JOHN P. WATSON, Adm. 
Dec. 24th, 1884. atlyv 
YOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 


the Subscriber has been duly appointed Executor 
of the willof MIRANDA G. WOODWARD, late of 
Harrison, in the State of Maine, deceased, testate, 
and has taken upon himself that trust by giving bonds, 
as the law directs. All persons having demands upon 
the estate of said deceased are required to exhibit 
the same; and all persons indebted to said estate are 
called upon to make rae . to 

WOODWARD, 


7% 


Exec. 
le 


YOMMON WEALTH OF MASSAC HU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of BENJAMIN F. 
HARTWELL, late of Bedford, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, certain instruments pur- 
porting to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased, and codicil thereto has been presented to said 
Court, for Probate, by NANCY HARTWELL, who prays 
that letters testame niary may be issued to her, the ex- 
ecutrix therein named, and that she may be exempt 
from giving a surety or sureties on ber bond pursuant 
to said will and statute; You are hereby cited to ap 
pear at a Probate © ‘ourt to be held at C Jambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the second Tuesday of 
January next at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. And said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice there- 
of, by publishing this citation once a week, for three 


Dec 


° - 168. 


_ Harrison, Me.. 





ruccessive weeks, in the newspaper called the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publi- 
cation to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-s« cond day of December, in the 
year one thousand eight ae 3 ri Tit -four. 
31527 Register. 


(\OMMONWEALTH OF -MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 

To the Heirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, and all other 
sons interested in the Estate of MIAL CUSHMAN, 
late of Winchester, in said County, deceased, Greet- 
ing: Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be 
the last will and testament of said dece: has been 
poseented to said Court, for Probate, by SARAH A. 
USHMAN, who prays that letters of administration 
with the will annexed may be issued to her, no ex- 
<e being named in said will; You are hereby cited 
to agpeee ata Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, 
d County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 
pa at next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 


thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the news; called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 


publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, \ Sates 

said Court, this sixteenth [KF of nx ad 
y- 


of 
the year one Se 
four. ° 1H TYLER, Regi 
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SPECIAL FEEDS 


For POULTRY 


And Cattle. 
Animal Meal, or something to make 
Hens Lay, 


and ground 
stimulating 


of fresh mea 
whic 


Is made t, fresh bone, dried 
to a sweet meal, h fowls eat greedily, 
egg production, and a healthy condition. Trial Bags, 
15 ths., 50 cents; 30 ths, $1.00; 100 ths, $2.50. 
Bowker’s Ground Oyster Shells made from 


shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper 
| size for feeding rhis supplies the lime, and is a sub- 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 25 tbs bags, 30 cents; 
100 ths, 75 cents. 
Bowker’s Bone Meal for Cattle, made from 
| carefully selected bone, reduced to meal—white, clean 
and perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim that the 
feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in cows. If 
your cattle are gnawing boards old boots, it is an 
indication that they require bone to meet a want of 
their system. 10 th. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $3.00. 


Circulars, giving particulars in full, mailed free. 


Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CoO., 


43 Chatham Street, BOSTON. 


GARGETINE, the In- 
fallible Cure for 


GARGET 


Has stood the test of years. 
reliable and effective. 
free circular with 
iala, &c The cure 
paid for $1 Send 
Vote. rHE GAR- 
i. TINE CO., 48 Congress 
Boston, Mass. Men 
19t46 


“adh ss 
Witte tates Wi, 


toall applicants FREE 
and to customers 0} last y year Without 


ordering it. It contains il fustretions prices, 
descriptions and directions for TR ail 
Vegetable and Flower SEEDS, BULBs, 


DIM. FERRY & COPS 
CURE FOR GARGET. 


40tf 







Safe, 
senda for 

¥ ‘ 

es 


imor 


Ti 


Street 








YEUBEN DYER, OF CAPE ELIZA- 

&Y BETH, had a cow that had the garget; would 
have sold her tor tive dollars; he used one bottle of 
Wallingford’s Garget Cure, and now seventy 
tive dollars would not buy her The cow stiffened all 
up. The cow is now well REUBEN DYER 


W. W. WHIPPLE & CO, Proprietors, 
Portiand, Maine. 


5t2 GEO. ¢ Boston Agents. 


GOODWIN & CO., 








IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 
EASY PAYMENTS 


Send for C atalogves an 1 Cir 


cular 8 fully describing 
vl the advantages 
cmistaiing: | Pianos on Easy 





i istomers in any partof New Eng- 
ma fr tot ears to complete payments. 
Small ca I fore plano ts delivered and bal- 
ance mor y or : till entire amount is paid, 
Al who are not prey cash are invited to look 
in ur syst mot ¥ ASY. >AYME NTS 


Sev enty Ivers & Pond Pianos pare hased 


and in daily at New E ngland Conserv- 


bee 





atory and indorsed by the I niner br. ourjes. 
For ruall infor mation, add IVERS& POND 
PIANO CO., 597 WASiI NGTON ST., BOSTON. 
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isLann Home 
Stock Farm, 


Crosse Ile, Wayne Co., Mich. 
SAVAGE & FARNUM, Proprietors 





Patrocle No, 2620 (1167). 


—IMPORTED— 
Percheron Horses, 


All stock selected from the get of sires and dams 
of established reputation and registered in the 
French and American stud books. 


ISLAND HOME 

Is beautifully situated at the head of Grosse Ine 
in the Detroit River, ten miles below the City, and 
is accessible by railroad and steamboat. Visitors 
not familiar with the location may call at city office, 
52 Campau Building, and an escort will accompan 
them tothe farm, Send for catalogue, free by = f 
Address, Savace & Farnum, Detroit, Mich, 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


‘AFETY STEAM ENGINES, BEST 
Railway and Lever Horse Powers, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Straw Preserving Threshers, Disc and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 
Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain Seeders 
attached to Sulky Spring Tooth Harrows, Plough 
Sulkys, to which any Plough can be attached, etc., etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
WHEELER & MELICK Co., 
Established 1830. Albany, N. ¥. 
40033 


Embes seed Chro . 50 a all n eden, } wy tA -] 


Menu ties ; oe eee told ng 60c.; 10" packs sand 
Pour Blade Pear] Handle Knife $1. "Agent s Outfit 
ise, Address Hub Card Co., Boston, Mass. 


13t41 


ACENTS, ACENTS. 


HE GREATEST CHANCE EVER OF- 

fered you to make not less than $10 per day. 
Send 25 cts. (silver) for sample, circular, and terms to 
L. E. RICE, Pratts’ Junction, Mass. 405: 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT Mustrated Book 


Sega E. | eee & CO., 120 Fulton St., New York. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND 























From The Cottage Hearth. 
AT SBA. 








BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





Far off the gray sea glooms and glowers— 
Far off the salt winds vaguely stray— 

And through the long, monotonous hours 
My thoughts go wandering on their way— 


Go back to find that earlier time 
When, lingering by a bluer sea, 
A t wooed me with his rhyme, 
Rha all the world was changed for me. 


The winds to music strange were set— 

The sunsets glowed with sudden flame, 
And all the shining sands were wet 

With waves that whispered as they came, 


And told a tender, low-breathed tale 
Of love that always should be young : 
Dear love that should not change or fall— 
Such love as love-lorn bards have sung. 


Pale roses bloomed by that far sea, 

And. shivered at the sea-wind’s breath— 
A bird flew low, and sang to me— 

“The end of love and life is death.”” 


I left the pale rose where it grew— 

I would not heed the warning bird— 
Of all the world /, only, knew 

How sweet the music I had heard— 


How dear the love, how true the truth 
My poet uttered in his rhyme ; 

And how it gave me back my youth 
In that deep-hearted summer-time. 


Then winter came—the pale rose died, 
And to the South the wise bird flew; 
And I—ah me, the world is wide, 
And poets love while love is new. 


The Story Teller. 





From the Cornhill Magazine. 


MAJOR CORNELIUS. 





About thirty years ago I was aclerkina 
lawyer's office, on a very small income, and 
unmarried. I then lodged in Ebury street, 
Belgravia, in a lodging and boarding-house 
kept by an eminently respectable old maid— 
Miss Jones—who treated all her boarders 
with consideration, and did not exact from 
them more than they were able to pay. We 
dined at her house only on Sundays and 
on Christmas Day—that is, unless invited 
out. The dinner was always ready—at one 
o’clock—and always followed in the same or- 
der. 

On the first Sunday in the month we had 
chicken and bacon; on the second, boiled 
beef, garnished with carrots and turnips, (al- 
ternating with parsnips,) and suet pudding ; 
on the third Sunday we had roast mutton and 
fried potatoes: on the fourth Sunday, roast 
beef and mashed or boiled potatoes. When 
there were five Sundays in a month, the addi- 
tional Sunday was supplied with beefsteak 
pudding, there being three pounds of beef to 
a pudding. 

I do not know how it was that the boiled 
potatoes at Miss Jones’ always tasted of the 
dish-cloth. I know very well that potatoes 
are not boiled in a dish-cloth; neverthless, 
the pudding, which is, did not taste of the 
cloth, and the potatoes did. There are 
several insoluble mysteries encountered in 
life—and this was one. 

Our landlady was tall, pale, sandy-haired. 
She lived en dishabille in the kitchen all the 
morning, but at 9 A. M., at breakfast, and at 
4 P. M., when we boarders dropped in from 
our work, she was prim, laced, curled and 
stately. How she managed to become so in 
a few minutes, I never knew. That also was 
one of the insoluble mysteries of Jife. 

When one of us staid at home indisposed, 
we found that by 9:30 A. M., she was what 
we called, in our slang, ‘‘dish-shoveled ;” not 
acurl in place, a smirch across her cheek, 
and her neat merino gown replaced by a 
ragged dress not fit for a lady to wear. Miss 
Jones was the ideal maiden lady of propriety, 
dignity and thrift. She was good-natured ; 
on one point, however, she was inexorable— 
she never allowed her boarders to fall into 
debt; we paid weekly, beforehand, £1 per 
head. 

She had an affable smile, and similar re- 
marks on the weather for all her boarders. 
Each had a rasher of bacon of the same size, 
at breakfast, and two lumps of sugar in his 
tea, and one spoonful of brown sugar in his 
coffee. Each, also, had an egg, and all the 
eggs tasted of lime water and sawdust alike. 

All the boarders were males, except one— 
an old lady witha false front, who combed 
back her hair with an antimonical comb to 
blacken it, and this made her collar always 
grimy. She also wore a set of false teeth; 
both jaws were thus furnished—how contrived 
we never quite made out. That, also, re- 
mains one of the insoluble mysteries of life. 
They were contrived somehow to fit with 
springs, and were so badly contrived that in 
eating she did not look her best, and some- 
times ane a very unattractive spectacle 
indeed. 

The old lady did not like us, and we did 
not like her. She often had deviled kidneys 
for breakfast—we, never—but she paid extra 
for them; and when she had them, then, in- 
evitably, the teeth went out of gear. Behind 
her back we were accustomed to mimic her; 
she knew it by some extraordinary intuition, 
mysterious for a long time, till we discovered 





that the maid-of-all-work had sneaked to her. 


of what we said and did. 

She scarcely spoke to us at meals, except 
in a peremptory way, to have the mustard or 
toast passed to her. We took a malicious 
pleasure in neglecting to anticipate her wants, 
and forcing her to demand the butter or toast, 
etc., and not to hear her requests to have 
them passed till she raised her voice angrily, 
and repeated them very loudly, when we 
would immediately begin to serve her with 
mustard, pepper, egg-spoons, empty sardine 
tins, any and everything, with mock eager- 
ness to forestall her little wants. We were 
rude to the old lady, I admit, but she was 
very aggravating. 

However, my story has nothing to do with 
her, so I may dismiss her. It concerns an 
old gentleman who was our co-lodger and 
boarder at Miss Jones’ pension. He was 
Major Cornelius, a thin, gray-haired man, 
with a refined face, and the most delicate- 
ly-cut nostrils I think I ever saw. He was 
closely shaven, scrupulously careful about 
his clothes, and though they were old and 
threadbare, no one could doubt that he was a 
gentleman by birth, breeding and in feeling. 
There was something very sweet and prepos- 
sessing about his tace. It was pale and 

ave, buta kindly smile lurked about his 
delicate mouth, and the gray eyes were soft. 
He was rather lame, from a wound he had re- 
ceived at Waterloo. 

He had his pension, and he lived on that; 
he had nothing beside to live on. That, how- 
ever, would have sufficed to keep him in com- 
fort had he not in an evil hour stood security 
for a younger brother. We none of us knew 
the circumstances exactly, and I cannot now 
say what was truth and what was conjecture 
in the story whispered among us. My im- 
pression is that the brother, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, had not behaved honora- 
bly ; he had left the country, and the Major's 
resources were strained to the utmost to meet 
the demand that came on him as security. 
We none of us ventured to allude to this top- 
ic; the disgrace rankled in the old man’s 
heart; there was an ever-open wound there, 
which we were careful not to touch. 

There was a childlike simplicity in the old 
man, which rather amused us youngsters then ; 
now, looking back on him, I find it was in- 
finitely touching. We, however, laughed 
over it—we knew much more of the world 
than he. 

To Miss Jones, and the old lady with the 
teeth, he was courteous, with an old-fashioned 
courtesy that flattered them and won their 
hearts. He paid Miss Jones the same as we, 
£1 per week, but he dined daily at home. 
We used to say that Miss Jones set her cap 
at the Major, and that she only allowed him 
to remain on these moderate terms because 
she desired to become Mrs. Cornelius. I do 
not believe it was so. I think she strained a 

oint to retain an old Waterloo officer in her 
ouse, to give it an air of superiority above 
other boarding-houses in the street. 

Whenever I think of Major Cornelius I re- 
member his hair. I have ma said it was 
thin ; it was always elaborately brushed and 
watered, the hair drawn forward from behind 
the ear, and turned in a sort of curl over the 
temple. His collars were always clean and 
very stiff, and his black cravat tight about his 
throat. 

A kind old man! When Robbins was ill 
with rheumatic fever, he sat up with him 
night after night, and ministered to him as a 
nurse. When Robbins was better, and able 
to receive our calls, he sat up in his bed, 
leaning on the Major, who had his arm round 
him, and smiled and looked as pleased with 
our congratulations as though that vulgar 
Robbins had been his own son. 

A kind old man! He allowed us young- 
sters to poke little harmless jokes at him. 
We called him the Centurion. When an 
Italian band staid playing in Ebury street, 
we would tell him bis proper place was to 
lead it. On Sundays, when he arrived for 
dinner, one of us would ask, 

‘Been to church, Major ?” 

Then Robbins, or some one, would quickly 
answer : 

“Of course he has! What is the good of 
asking? Does not Scripture tell us that Cor- 
nelius was a devout Centurion ?” 

These little exhibitions of feeble fun, he 
bore with } great good humor, but we in- 

elt 


stinctively that there was a limit we must 
not transgress. The only man among us, 
coarse in tion, who could not recognize 


this, was Robbins. When he pushed his buf- 
foonery too far, the Meier would rise, bow, 
and leave the room. n the rest of us fell 
upon, and sat upon, and flattened out Rob- 
bins. 


The Major dined daily with Miss Jones at 
the house. We never knew of what 
that week-day dinner consisted, but we be- 
lieved that it was made out of the remains of 
the great Sunday feast. After chicken Sun- 
day, the fare must have been poor. After 
beef and mutton Sundays, the meat no doubt 
was minced, and aioe nan a blanket - 

tato as cottage i tato an 
ittle mince—or a a served as hericot with 
carrot and large sippets of toast; or was lost 
in batter, and called toad-in-a-hole ; or buried 
in boiled dough. We did not know, we only 
guessed. 

No information could be extracted from 
the Major when we inquired after the ‘cold 
remains,” or the ‘‘venerable relics,” or ‘‘Duke 
Humphrey's dinner.” He would answer very 
gently, without a smile : 

“*T assure you, Miss Jones, I have fared 
sumptuously. 

The old man practised the severest econo- 
my. He denied himself everything he could ; 
he drank only water at dinner and supper. 
Each of us had his separate jug; one had 
stout, another pale ale, another bitter beer, 
Robbins drank brandy and water, the old 
lady Marsala. Ale meant to the Major four- 
pence a day, and two-and-fourpence a week ; 
that is, over six pounds per annum, and the 
six pounds were needed for necessaries. 

His boots were to him a constant source of 
uneasiness, care and alarm. Boots come ex- 
pensive and go quickly. The same pair was 
soled and re-soled, till the crease over the 
toe on the outside roughened, then parted. 
Still they encased his feet. A little blackened 
, tem filled the split, some sticking-plaster 
disguised it, and was polished over ; but these 
were expedients postponing the evil day, 
nothing more. That the Major pinched and 
screwed to raise the money for a new pair, 
we all knew, and we all noticed the tender- 
ness with which the new boots were regard- 
ed, how they were spared work, kept indoors 
— the streets were muddy and the rain 

elu. 

The long, slender fingers—they were near- 
ly transparent—were wonderfully skilful with 
the needle. The Major mended his own gar- 
ments; we believe that he mended his own 
stockings. The maid told us his darning was 
beautiful. One day when Robbins staid at 
home with a cold, he heard the Major ask the 
maid-of-all-work very kindly, to let him have 
a hot flat-iron in his room. Next Sunday he 
appeared in brilliant—well, clothes—and we 
found that he had turned an old pair himself; 
we noticed that they bulged in, instead of out, 
at the knee, for some weeks, till they had ac- 
commodated themselves to their altered situa- 
tion. 

If Major Cornelius was self-denying in the 
matter of drink and clothing, it was not that 
he could not appreciate generous liquor, and 
was not particular about dress. On the con- 
trary, he was a good judge of wines, and he 
was fastidious about garments. I am sure 
that nothing galled his self-esteem more than 
to have to dress shabbily. He did as much 
of his own washing as he well could witha 
can of boiling water in his own basin. Wash- 
ing is a heavy item in expenditure in London. 
I believe some of the Major’s garments were 
so thin, threadbare and patched, that he was 
ashamed to send them to the wash, lest they 
should be commented on, and that, therefore, 
pe did the best with them that he could, at 
190me, 

Ilis bed-room was high up, in the attic. 
Ile paid less than we, and was, therefore, 
obliged to put up with inferior accommoda- 
tions, In winter he suffered much, I fear, 
from want of fire. The parlor fire was not 
lighted till four o’clock P. M., so that it was 
just beginning, very reluctantly, to burn up, 
when the clerks returned from their several 
offices. 

In his own room under the slates, it was 
cold; nevertheless, he sat there when the 
bed was made, that is, from about noon to 
four o’clock. Before that he remained in the 

varlor, watching the expiring of the little fire 
lt for show, not warmth, during breakfast. 
Only in the coldest weather would he descend 
to the kitchen for a few minutes to stand by 








the stove and warm his hands, whilst Miss 
| Jones, ‘‘dish-shoveled,” hid in the pantry. 
If the day were frosty, he walked out to put 
his blood in circulation, and then his cheeks 
warmed into color—a bright color in his clear 
skin, like the roses in a child's. The old cat 
with the teeth and false front and a dirty col- 
lar, rented the first floor, and had her own 
sitting-room and a fire there; but from mo- 
tives of delicacy, no doubt, and for fear of es- 
tablishing a precedent, never invited the Ma- 
jor to it. 

He was so modest that it was only casually 
we learned that he had once moved in the 
best circles, and had acquaintances high in 
military positions, and titled. He visited and 
was visited by none of them. Since that af- 
fair of his brother, he had drawn himself from 
his fellows; he shrank from meeting those 
who knew the circumstances, and he suspect- 
ed more of being aware of them than really 
did know. He was very proud—not haughty, 
understand—but with a sense of his honor 
and breeding which made him reserved. One 
luxury he would not give up—the luxury of 
giving gratuities to all who served him. I 
believe that the half-crowns as ‘‘vales” to the 
footmen who took his great-coat, hat and 
gloves, had much to do with his refusing the 
invitations he at one time received weekly 
from brother officers and friends. He could 
not be mean, and to avoid the wound to his 
self-respect seeming mean, he would not go 
to his fellows. At last, invitations, always 
declined, ceased to come in. 

The winter of 1852 was cold. On Novem- 
ber 18th, the Duke of Wellington was buried 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, with great display of 
military pomp. Our old friend was one of 
the veterans who walked in the procession. 
That winter saw the fall of the Conservative 
ministry, under Lord Derby, and the fall of 
something much more important—at least, to 
us, in Miss Jones’ establishment—the falling 
to pieces of the Major's great-coat. 

We had followed the progress of decay in 
that venerable article of clothing, for some 
time, with interest, and we had wondered 
what the Major would do when it was com- 
pletely worn out. We . it would hold 
through the winter. It did not; it fell to 
pieces with the Derby ministry. 

The old man’s face grew long; he fell into 
depression ; no joke stirred him; no news in- 
terested him. It was obvious to all that his 
mind was engrossed with one absorbing quest- 





ion—how to provide himself with another 
great-coat. 

Then we residents under the roof of Miss 
Jones, took counsel together, and discussed 
the possibility of providing him with one. 
Should we subscribe the requisite sum—that 
is, among ourselves? We were none of us 
well off, but we were ready to make a sacri- 
fice to help the old man to anew coat. As 
for that woman on the first floor with the 
teeth, we did not consult her—selfish beast! 
She ate her two kidneys herself, and never 
offered a bite to the Major. 

Although we would gladly have found the 
money, yet we felt that the plan was not feasi- 
ble. The Major was sensitive on the subject 
of his poverty. We must help him in some 
other way. Then I suggested that the Major 
should be induced to write his reminiscences 
of Waterloo, and that his MSS. should be 
sent toa magazine. Thus the money might 
be made by himself. 

We formed a deputation and waited on 
him, and entreated him, asa favor to our- 
selves, that he would put on paper his recol- 
lections of the Great Duke, and of Lord Ux- 
bridge, of Picton, and of the battle, and then, 
that he would give his productions to the 
world. 

He was frightened at the suggestion, and 
demurred to it. He had never written a line 
that had been printed, he knew nothing of 
literary form, he remembered nothing of real 
importance. We over-ruled his objections. 
We told him that we could not expect to be 
all our lives in Miss Jones’ boarding-house, 
and that in our after-life we wished to possess 
a memorial of one whom we valued, and 
loved, and reverenced as a father. 

The old man’s eyes filled when we said 
this; he could not answer; his mouth fairl 
twitched ; he held out his hand, and he shoo 
as he squeezed each of ours in turn. 

Now, whilst the composition of this literary 
venture was in progress, the weather turned 
bitterly cold, and the Major caught a chill 
and coughed much. It was high time for him 
to provide himself with a great-coat. He felt 
as though a cold hand was laid on his back 
between his shoulders, numbing him—in fact, 
the great-coat had parted at the seam in the 
rear. 

He overhauled the old garment to see 
whether it would be possible for him to repair 
it himself. He tried the parted seam, but 
the threads would not hold, they frayed the 
edges. Then he took it to a Mr. Dawkins, a 
small working tailor, who lived in aside lane ; 
a man much given to brandy, who got drunk 
on Sunday as a matter of course. On Mon- 
day he was dismal, his head ached, his hand 
shook, his views of life were socialistic. The 
Major was nota man of the world, or he 
would not have gone to Mr. Dawkins on 
Monday. 

Mr. Dawkins sat on his table, his legs 
crossed, and without shoes, his feet encased 
in not over-clean white stockings. Round 
his neck, over his dirty gray waistcoat, hung 
a skein of black thread. ie had been en- 

for some minutes in trying to thread 

is needle, when the Major entered. He had 

cursed the bad light, the needle’s eye, the 

thread, and his wife in the Meer yoo oa Ma 

his hand shook so bad that he could not thread 
the ag vn 

‘How are is morning, Mr. Daw- 
kins?” as: ‘ 


‘Not at all well. Out of sorts all over. 
How can a man be well when he slaves all 
and is worried all night by a teething ba- 


t 





a 
! Look at my 
that 





odious brat! I wish it were not against the 
law to drown babies. Mine would soon go 
over Waterloo Bridge.” 

‘‘How can you talk so, Robert?” 
claimed his wife, looking into the room. 

“Go back to your work, I wasn’t speaking 
to you,” ord the tailor. ‘‘Well, Major, 
what can I do for you?” 

“I've come to—to—just—just—indeed— 
really—with——” 

en the Major was nervous his eloquence 
forsook him—he expressed himself in adverbs 
and prepositions, and left the imagination to 
supply the verbs and substantives. He 
stood still, stuttering, thinking that he had 
said his say, or forgetting what his purpose 
was. 
“Well, sir, what do you want with me?” 
asked Mr. Dawkins, casting a scrutinizing 
glance at Major Cornelius. mR 

«‘The—the—great-coat. I—that is—it—if 
—with—by any means—you see it is—well 
nearly—just a little the worse for wear, but 
otherwise good—no, not new—between the 
shoulders—yes, I see—at the elbow also—the 
collar, you observe—and the lappels—the 
tail, I think—with a little “ 

Mr. Dawkins took the great-coat and 
spread it over his knees. 

“It is not quite new,” said the Major, apol- 
ogetically. ‘It is not, indeed, at all new; 
but, I think, with your admirable skill, it may 
be given another lease of life, say ten years’ 
more service. It has been an old and excel- 
lent garment, has kept me snug, and screened 
me from many a chill. I have become at- 
tached to the coat, and do not wish to aban- 
don it.” 

Dawkins said nothing, but his face assumed 
a sarcastic expression the Major did not like. 
Then he shook his head, raised the coat and 
held it before the window. The light re- 
vealed all its imperfections with cruel direct- 
ness, it streamed through the rents, it strug- 
gled through the threadbare tracts. Then he 
turned the greatcoat on one side, and explored 
the right sleeve and shook his head. Then 
he turned it over on the other side, and stud- 
ied the left sleeve; then he shook his head 
again. Thxt he turned the pockets inside 
out; then he went over the collar, and broke 
into a short laugh. Then he examined the 
lining, and shook the coat, and threw it con- 
temptuously on the table at his feet. 

“No good— but for the ragman.” 

Major Cornelius turned deadly white. The 
room swam round with him, the floor heaved 
and fell, as though it were the cabin of a 
transport in the Bay of Biscay. He who 


ex- 





would have marched fearless to the mouth of 


a cannon, shook in his shoes before Mr. Daw- 
kins. 

“I think, Mr. Dawkins, you are mistaken. 
A bit of cloth put behind that angular tear, 
and a strip where the seam has parted, would 
make the old coat hold for some time longer ; 
and if the cloth be thin, some lining and wad- 
ding, which are inexpensive, would supply 
the requisite warmth. ‘The thing is feasible 
if you will give your valuable time and thought 
to it.” 

‘Not possible. The cloth is utterly worn 
out. It will not bear a thread; look here!” 
He began to rip. The Major uttered a cry— 
the only one he had uttered since he was a 
baby. ‘In pity, Mr. Dawkins! Do not deal 
so roughly with my coat.” 

‘‘Nothing can be done with it. 
the rag shop.” 

‘‘T have heard that cloth can be patched by 
placing a piece behind the rent, and a thin 
bit of gutta-percha, like gold-beater’s skin, be- 
tween it and the cloth of the garment, then, 
when a hot iron is passed over the surface, 
the gutta-percha dissolves into an adhesive 
substance, gumming the two pieces together, 
and not a thread is used.” 

“No good. No good at all. Cloth is 
cloth, and this is worn to the last fiber.” 

“I only want it to hold out the winter. I 
am old. I may not live to see another year. 
It would be a pity to buy a new greatcoat 
when I may not be able to enjoy it many 
years. I do Mot care to squander money, and 
it would be squandering—should I not live 
long to wear the coat.” 


Take it to 


‘*No,” said Dawkins shortly , ‘‘dispose of | 


it to the ragman. I won't have anything to 
do with it. You must have a new great- 
coat.” 

‘*A new greatcoa 

“Yes, a new one.” 

‘“‘Humph! A greatcoat costs money.” 

“Of course. Greatcoats are not given 
away.” 

‘‘They cost a great deal of money.” 

“To be sure, a great deal.” On Monday 
Mr. Dawkins loved to put matters in a harsh 
light before his customers, to stagger and 
throw them back into attitudes of despair be- 
fore the mighty expense in which clothing 
would involve them. He looked complacent- 
ly at the Major, and drank in his misery. 

a now,” said Major Cornelius, 
nervously, *‘I was to—that is—but really—I 
doubt 

“Do you mean what would be the cost of a 
new greatcoat?” 

**Well—yes.” f 

“That would depend on the quality of the 
cloth.” 

‘‘T should not need the best and finest ma- 
terials. It would be unnecessary for an old 
man. One that would last my day would suf- 
fice. I should not wish to plunge into lavish 
expenditure.” 

‘*About four guineas.” ; 

‘Four guineas!—Lord bless me! —did 
you say four guineas!” 

‘‘Not one penny less.” 

‘‘Four guineas! Good heavens! 
am I !—that is 

‘‘You must have a substantial broadcloth— 
none of your shoddy, one-quarter staple, the 
rest devil's dust, that goes glossy at the seams 
and elbows in six months. Waste of money 
getting that. Not fit fora gentleman. Al- 
ways looks shabby.” 

“Mr. Dawkins,” exclaimed the Major, and 
the beads of sweat came out upon his brow, 
‘I entreat you to apply yourself to my old 
coat, and -see if you can not make it last out 
this winter. We are now at the close of Jan- 
uary. There are only two more months of 
really cold weather before us. Make the coat 
last over them. During the spring and sum- 
mer when there is rain, I will not go out. 
Before next winter I shall have time to think 
about a new greatcoat. This comes on me so 
suddenly, so bewilderingly, that—that - 

‘Impossible. I don’t choose to throw time 
and thread away.” 

Major Cornelius heaved a deep sigh, took 
his despised greatcoat, threw it over his arm, 
and left the tailor’s shop and lane. He went 
along like a sleep-walker, purposeless, any- 
where. 

‘‘What a predicament,” said he to himself; 
‘I could not have believed it had I been told 
that the grand old coat was to serve me no 
more. Poor old thing! It was with me in 
my better days. My brother—my poor, 
dear, misguided brother—how often has his 
hand leaned on this right sleeve. So, so, 
breaking down together, the old heart, the 
old confidence in life, the old coat and the old 
head. Omy brother, my brother! If I could 
only hear from you, or of you again, that you 
were living as a man of honor ought to live, 
and striving to redeem the past, and to repay 
debts—I could die happy.” 

As thus he walked, dreaming and despond- 
ent, he took the wrong road, and instead of 
coming home, found himself on Vauxhall 
Bridge. He was nearly run over by a cab, 
and he ran against a policeman. He trod in 
a bed of mud swept to the side of the road 
and splashed himself to the knees. When he 
found himself on the bridge, then, he awoke 
to the fact that he had strayed. Then all at 
once a cheering thought flashed upon him, 
and he held up his head. ‘To be sure!” he 
said, ‘‘now I remember, the young fellows 
often told me never to go near Dawkins on a 
Monday; I will go to him on Saturday, and 
offer him a little bottle of best brandy—that 
will warm the cockles of his heart, and dis- 
»0se him to make the most of my old coat. 
tt may not be quite the right thing to make 
use of his feelings for my own ends, but it 
cannot be helped; I cannot positively pur- 
chase a new greatcoat. Four guineas are— 
well—four guineas.” Encouraged by this 
hope, the old man bought a bottle of excel- 
lent Cognac, put it under his greatcoat and 
on Saturday revisited the tailor. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Dawkins? Better 
than on Monday? 

‘‘Middling, Major, only middling.” 

Then the old gentleman produced the bot- 
tle. 

‘‘Look here, Mr. Dawkins, I've brought 
you some real, grand old Cognac. I pray you 
to accept it of me.” 

The tailor was delighted ; his face lit up. 
He was profuse in his thanks. But the mo- 
ment the crafty Major approached the subject 
of the greatcoat, Mr. Dawkins’ face fell, and 
he said : 

“No, it’s no use! 
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” 
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You must have a new 


greatcoat.” : 

“Is it not really possible —?” 

‘Absolutely impossible. Now, look here, 
Major. For you I will bait the point, and 
wake the eee for three-pound ten. 
That is my lowest figure. Leave ittome. I 
will give good, cloth and good cut and 
good needlework. Three-pun-ten.” 

Major Cornelius again left the tailor’s. He 
had little heart to finish his reminiscences. 
Finish them, however, he did, under much 
provocation from us. We sat in conclave 
over them, and suggested touches here and 
there ; some were acce by general accla- 
mation, others rej . Robbins wanted to 
trim one or two of the anecdotes and give 
them additional point, but the old man would 
allow of no improvement at the expense of 
truth. him to corroborate 





ticity of the memorable order. I, as a 
scribe, wrote out a clean copy of the Recol- 
lections, and the MS. was sent to one of the 
ines. It was accepted. 

**T wonder what I shall receive for it?” he 
said. 
“IT dare p Bee guineas,” said Robbins. 
‘*That is about the figure,” said another. 

Now, some thirty years ago it was the way 
with certain magazines—I do not say all—to 
keep a MS. some three or four months, then 
to print it, and to pay for it perhaps three 
months later, so that six months elapsed be- 
tween acceptance of a short article and pay- 
ment for it. Some magazines kept MS. still 
longer, and paid for it still more reluctantly, 
and these magazines in good repute. Others 
never paid at all. I dare say things are altered 
now in this department as in many others, 
but such was the case. Major Cornelius knew 
nothing of this, nor did we, all as inexperi- 
enced as himself. We supposed that his rem- 
iniscences would be out in a week, and paid 
for at once. 

We were all so certain that, as the MS. was 
accepted, it would be paid for, and so certain, 
also, that the Major would receive no sum less 
than four guineas for it, that he ventured 
again to the tailor’s, and ordered the great- 
coat, which was promised him for three-pound 
ten. I believe we—that is, all Miss Jones’ 
boarders, except the old lady with the teeth— 
were as much interested in the greatcoat as 
the old man himself. We held our breath 
when we heard that the coat was ordered, we 
were impatient for it to be fitted, we were 
consumed with eagerness to see it worn. 

First the cloth had to be chosen, and the 
color decided on. Then Major Cornelius had 
to submit to the ignominy of being measured. 
At last the day dawned on which he was to be 
fitted. He went with trembling heart to the 
house of Dawkins, and had to put his arms 
through two holes in something which was 
supposed to be the coat, but which was a mere 
tabard of bits of cloth stitched together with 
large stitches of an inch apart—of white cot- 
ton. Why white cotton is always used for 
the preliminary stitching together, I should 
like to know. 

Mr. Dawkins went around the Mnjor sever- 
al times, with a bit of flesh colored chalk be- 
tween his lips, and grunted and raised and 
depressed his eyebrows, and made chalk 
sweeps with the thing that looked like pink 
soap, especially under the arms, which tailors 
never, as far as my experience reaches, cut 
right at first, and allow for sufficiently. 
he made pink lines down the Major's back. 


him a tug and a jerk toward him, and finally 
dismissed him with a **That’ll do.” 

At last the greatcoat arrived, brought by 
Mr. Dawkins himself. He brought it in the 
evening, when we were all at home except 
Robbins, who was at the theatre We sat 
round the room and saw the garment put on, 
expressing our delight in low murmurs and 
sudden ejaculations. Mr. Dawkins was proud 
of his*performance. ‘The Major stood in the 
middle of the room; the table was thrust 
aside that all might see. Mr. Dawkins pulled 
the tail down with a jerk, then he buttoned 
the coat across the chest; then he made the 
Major raise and depress his arms like a cock 
flapping its wings. It fitted to perfection. 
It was faultless. The tailor drew back and 
looked at it, with his head on one side; then 
he turned his head the other way; then he 
walked around the Major. No—nothing 
needed rectification. ‘Then he looked at us 
all, one after another, seeking commendation. 
He received it. Perfection is not often en- 
countered in life; but that coat was perfec- 
tion. 

‘You will find the bill in the pocket, sir,” 
said Mr. Dawkins. 
per cent.” 

When Mr. Dawkins was gone, then all re- 
straint on our enthusiasm was removed; we 
almost danced round the Major; our expres- 
sions of admiration were lavish, and, I must 
admit, extravagant. The old man smiled, 
and bore a little banter, mixed with the con- 
gratulations, with great good humor. His 
pleasant face was lighted with a smile, and a 
little—just a littlk—pride. He was conscious 
in his heart. he felt in every fiber of his sys- 
tem, that he looked well in his new great- 
coat. 

‘*is it warm?” asked one. 

“Warm! It sends a glow through me,” he 
replied. ‘*Now, my dear friends, I will con- 
fide something to you. I am going out to 
dinner to-night to my old friend and fellow- 
soldier, Sir Archibald Busby. The tailor 
has been very good; he has kept his word, 
and given me the greatcoat to go in. He 
promised it for to-day, and, relying on his 
promise, I accepted the invitation. I could 
not go in the old greatcoat; it was inconven- 
iently thin, and hardly respectable.” 

Going to dine with Gen. Sir Archibald 
Busby, K. C. B.! We all rose in our own 
estimation, because we ate at the same table, 
and slept under the same roof, and warmed 
our shins at the same fire, with one who was 
invited to dine with that distinguished soldier, 
Sir Archibald Busby—a K. C. B. also. How 
we would talk to our relatives and acquaint- 
ances of our friend Cornelius, who dined with 
Sir Archibald and Lady Busby! We must 
cergen see the Major in his dresscoat, and 





| forth. It was time for him to Cress, so he 
| went up stairs. One of us expedited the uni- 
| versal drudge with shaving water, another 
| took all the loose hairs out of the general 
clothes brush, a third went down to the boot- 
hole to make sure that the old gentleman’s 
boots were brushed up as brilliant as patent 
leather. 

He came down at last, looking very bright 
and fresh and delightful. The curl on his 
temple was turned with consummate art. His 
dress suit was without a speck. It had not 
been worn for years. His collars were very 
erect and white and military-looking. We 
hovered about him in the passage. 





ing and glowered over the banisters, and 
nearly dropped her teeth out of her jaws. 
Miss Jones rose to the surface from down- 
stairs; the maid-of-all-work, with her nose 
blackened and polished, looked on in amaze- 
ment and far-off adoration. 

‘‘What time may we expect you home, Ma- 
jor,” asked Miss Jones. 

‘‘About 12, or 12:30. I shall not be late.” 

‘Mary Jemima shall sit up,” said Miss 
Jones. 

“Oh, no! we will all sit up. We 
sleep till we have seen the Major return from 
his dinner. Oh! Major Cornelius, what rav- 
ages you will commit this evening on the 
hearts of the ladies! You are perfectly irre- 
sistable. If only they could see you in the 
greatcoat.” 


knocked our heads together in our eagerness 
to help him into the new greatcoat. When 
we had encased him and buttoned him in we 
made him turn round under the gaslight. 

‘‘Don’t you feel tempted to kiss him, Miss 
Jones?” asked one of the youngsters. 

‘For shame! Oh, fie!” Then Miss Jones 
went down the 








on her face, and the maid-of-all-work went 
off into convulsive giggles. 

‘Good evening, sir,” we called as he went 
to the door. ‘‘We shall all sit up for you, 
and may you well enjoy yourself.” 

As he had his hands on the door the post- 
man’s rap came loud, and made the old man 
draw back with a start. However, he had the 
door open and had faced the postman before 
the letter was put in the box. 

‘*For you, sir.” 

“All right, thank you.” He had no time 
to look at the letter then. He slipped it into 
his greatcoat pocket and went forth. 

We clubbed together for a bottle of British 
brandy, we heaped up the fire with what re- 
mained of coals in the box, after Miss Jones 
had gone. 
supply us with hot water and tumblers; we 
full of sugar, to be charged in our bills. We 
sat up and discussed the Major. 
pleased that the dear old man had gone out; 
it would brighten his life. He would laugh 
and tell his stories, and recall old reminiscen- 
ces with his fellow veterans, he would asso- 
ciate once more with those in his own rank of 
life. We did not say aloud, but we felt that 
he belonged to a different order than our- 
selves. We were jolly fellows, good fellows, 
no nonsense about us, and all that; but we 
had not his polish of mind and manner, that 
indescribable something which forms an in- 
visible yet impassable barrier between the 
classes of life. 

Twelve o'clock. He promised to be home 
by midnight, or shortly after, and the Major 
was punctual. At 12:20 we heard his key in 
the door, but he seemed unable to open it. 
One of us went into the passage to unlatch it. 
Two or three of us stood up and filled the 
doorway of the sitting-room. 

“The old gentleman has taken so much 
port that he can’t hit the keyhole. Wicked 
old Major,” said one. 

But when the door opened, and we saw him 
in the glare of the hall light, the rising joke 
died away on our lips. 

He arrived in his dress-suit, without the 

tcoat. 

“Good gracious, Major! Why, what is the 
meaning of this? Where is the greatcoat?” 

He came in looking very white and de- 
pressed, the curl over his forehead out of 
twist, his collar limp, his shoulders stooping. 
He walked more lamely than usual. e 
made him come into the warm room. His 
hands were like ice. We forced him to take 
irit and water. We tried to rouse 


some 
him. It was in vain. He looked utterly 
crushed. 


‘‘What is the matter, sir? What has hap- 
Pp” 
After a while we learned what had had oc- 


curred. The evening had ogg 1 
antly; never more so. hen he leh the 


drawing-room he descended to the hall and 





asked for his greatcoat. It was lost. It was 


Then | 


Then he caught him by the lappets, and gave | 


‘‘After three months, five | 


elp him on with his greatcoat when he went | 


The old | 
lady on the first floor came out upon the land- | 


can’t 


He laughed; then three of us rushed and | 


kitchen stairs with a blush | 


We got the ‘‘general” Jemima to | 
persuaded Miss Jones to let us have a bowl | 


We were so | 


nowhere hanging up. It had not fallén be- 
hind a bench. It was not lying across a 
chair. Then the porter said that he was very 
much afraid that some rascal, taking advan- 
tage of the door being open upon the arrival 
of a guest, had sili into the hall unob- 
served, and had walked off with the newest 
and best of the greatcoats. Thus was the dis- 
appearance accounted for. It could be ac- 
counted for on no other hypothesis. 

‘Shall we lend you one of Sir Archibald’s 
to go home in?” said the servant. 

**No, thank you.” So the Major walked 
home in his dress suit, without his new at- 
coat. That was lost—lost forever. There 
was but the smallest prospect of its being re- 
covered. The poor old man was utterly cast 
down. Without the greatceat he could no 
longer walk abroad respectably. He sat in 
the armchair with his head down and his 
hands shaking. We did our best to encour- 
age him, but what could we promise? He 
could not possibly raise the money for a new 
greatcoat. Besides, this one, now lost, was 
unpaid for. He would not take more than a 
little drop of brandy and water. He could 
not look before him. The future was not to 
be faced without a greatcoat. Presently he 
stood up and lit his candle. He would go to 
bed. He was tired; perhaps to-morrow he 
would be better. 

We squeezed his hand, and sat speechless, 
listening to his foot as he went up-stairs. He 
inant his lame leg wearily after him. 

‘**Poor old chap,” said I. ‘*He seems done 
for completely.” 

Next morning we were all assembled at 
breakfast—that is, all but the Major—when a 
rap came at the front door and a ring at the 
bell. Jemima answered. A moment after 
she came in with the greatcoat—yes, the iden- 
tical greatcoat over her arm. Sir Archibald’s 
valet had brought it. He had seen it, with 
the others in the hall, had believed it to be- 
long to a gentleman staying in the house, and, 
to avoid confusion, had removed it to the li- 
brary. The mistake had only been found out 
when all the guests had gone, and the servant 
had come over with the greatcoat the first 
thing in the morning. 

I ran up-stairs to rouse the Major with the 
joyful news. I knocked at the door, but re- 
ceived no answer. I opened it and looked in. 
I saw the old man on his knees by his bed- 
| side. He was saying his prayers. I would 
‘not disturb him, so drew back. He was a 
| long time over these same prayers. I looked 
| in again. He had not stirred. Then, witha 
| start, I saw that the bed had not been slept 
| 








in, and the Major was in his dress suit. 1 
went up to him and touched him. 

He was dead. 

The loss of the greatcoat had been the last 

| disappointment he could bear. The brave old 
| heart had given up the battle, and had stopped 
| beating. 
When, afterwards, the greatcoat pockets 
| were searched, there were found in them two 
| letters. One was the bill for the coat; the 
other bore an American stamp. It was from 
his brother—a penitent letter; he was now 
doing well, and he enclosed to Major Cornel- 
iusa draft for £100. 
opened, 


General Hiscellany, 


From Harper’s Weekly. 


MY LEGACY. 








BY MARY PD. BRINE. 





A rare and priceless legacy 

The fair, sweet summer left to me; 
tare pictures, gems, I think them all, 
Which I have hung on memery’s wali, 
And in my heart the summer lives 
With all the joy that summer gives. 


Green hill-sides dotted o’er with trees, 

Fall grasses bent with playful breeze, 
Wide meadows starred with daisies white, 
And over all, the sunshine bright. 

Oh, winter has no power to chill 

A heart that holds warm summer still! 


But more than all its birds and flowers, 
Far more than e’en its golden hours, 
The gracious summer left to me, 

In its most priceless legacy, 

A sweet true love, which cannot die, 
However cold the winter’s sky! 


Close in my heart I hold the gift 
Which from my life all clouds will lift. 
Together love and I recall 

The pictures hung on memory’s wall. 
My little love, with sweet brown eyes, 
Who came to me ’neath summer skies. 


The golden hours were bright to me 

Only when they were shared with thee; 
The flowers seemed sweetest and most fair 
When thou their beauty deigned to wear. 
And now my heart forever lives 

*Mid all the joys that summer gives. 





THE JOYS OF CAMEL-RIDING. 


A few days ago I had my first ride ona 
camel, and I thought it would be my last. It 
was to go to our camp that I got cross-legged 
upon an Arab saddle, insecurely fastened by 
strings, upon the back of a great, lumbering, 
| hump-backed brute. Ino sooner attempted 
| to take my place on the saddle, than the cam- 
el, which was lying prone, into which posi- 
| tion he had been forced, began grunting like 

an old village pump violently worked. 
the same time he turned his prehensile lips 
aside, grinning like a bull dog, and showing 
| a grinning row of teeth, which he sought to 
| close upon me. I got aboard without acci- 

dent, and had not long to wait for a rise. 

The first movement, as he lifted his fore 
legs, nearly sent me over backward ; the next, 


I'd stand it out here, but may ye spit on my | 
grave if I ain't working beeswax,’ an’ he | 
showed his pards a piece of rock thickly cov- | 
ered with a brown substance as did look un- 
commonly like wax. 

«* «Will ye take $800 for your share?” said 
one of his pards. 

** ‘Bet your sweet life I will,’ and so the 
stuff was handed over, the quitclaim deed 
made out, an’ the tenderfoot lost a fort- 
une. The thing he took for beeswax was 
chloride of silver, an’ the rock went $15,000 
to the ton. Tell ye, stranger, it ain't every 
man’s a judge of rock.”—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


CHRISTMAS DEAD LETTERS. 


I went through the dead letter office of the 
Post Office Department the other day. I am 
rather sorry I did, although I have always 
wanted to look into its mysteries ; but I om 0 
not to have gone at Christmas time. If it 
had not been for the coolness and calmness of 
Major Dallas, the Chief of the office, who is 
not easily affected by such things, the water 
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ing the man to the death; he would turn to 
take care of the dog, which would of course 
dodge back and keep out of the way of the 
bear, while the man would be gaining dis- 
tance, and when the bear turned for the man 
again, the dog was at his heels biting his ham- 
strings. We know of nothing but the dog 
that will fight a foe forty times his bigness, or 
one of its own kind and bigness, to the death, 
with such unqualified and eminent bravery ; 
and, therefore, we account the dog the bravest 
thing that lives.— Nelson Sizer in Phrenologi- 
cal Journal. 


ad it and Zinmor. 


Trustee Putipack then offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: Resolved, Dat dis Lime- 
Kiln Club use its influence wid Congress to 
secure a greater volume of currency. 

‘‘Brudder Pullback what was your objeck 
in presentin’ dat resolushun ?” asked the Pres- 
ident. 

**To float out de currency, sah.” 








would have stood in my eyes several times, as 
[looked at the Christmas packages which 
had been turned from the general current of 
the mails into this stagnant pool. 

It was really quite touching to see, after | 
passing through the museum into the large 
room where the ‘‘dead” letters and packages 
are opened, letter after letter cut open by the 
dexterous hands of the expert clerk at the 
rate of 1600 a day, each with its little mes- | 
sage of love and cheer. Here was a little 
money, there a Christmas card or a souvenir | 
in hair-work—all were full of the Christmas 
spirit. 

At side-tables sat other skilful clerks open- | 
ing and cataloguing the misdirected, or un- 
stamped or unclaimed packages. Many of 
these had the Christmas flavor; they held all 
sorts of pretty ——_ One which touched 
me contained simply a fleecy pair of white, 
hand-knit, soft wool mittens, and a Christmas | 
card. Another was more elaborate. It con- 
tained a plush bag, a cigar case, a pocket- 
book, and a half a dozen other gifts, together | 
with the inevitable Christmas card. But 
enough ! 

The museum of the dead letter office is a | 
small room, of which three walls are are cov- | 
ered with cases containing odd things sent to | 
the office as improperly mailed or entirely 
unmailable. Almost anything you can imag- | 
ine of a queer sort is here, from Guiteau’s au- 
tograph to a patent bitching post. 

The oddest thing about the dead letter of- 
fice is the carelessness of letter-writers as 
there exhibited. It seems improbable that 
last year 1300 letters, containing articles of 
value, were received at the dead letter oflice, 
containing nowhere, within or without, either 
the name of the sender, or the person to 
whom sent. It’s a fact, though, and only one 
of a dozen other strange facts. Nor does the 
carelessness here brought to light appear to 





At i 


as he straightened his hind legs, still more | 


nearly tipped me over his head. I had been 
warned to hold tight, but it was only the 
clutch of desperation that saved me. After 
several lunges and plunges, the brute got fair- 
ly on his legs. 

The reins consisted of arope round his 
neck for steering, and a string fastened 10 a 
ring thrust through his nostrils, to pull up his 
head, and stop him when going too fast. My 
camel began to move forward, and thereupon 
I oscillated and see-sawed as if seized with 
sea-sickness or cramp in the stomach. Invol- 


would, I am sure, have made as abject a vic- 
| tim of me as the worst sufferer on a channel 
| passage. 

| <A heartless friend was in front of me on 
another camel, which he set trotting. In- 
| stantly I became as helpless as a child, for my 
| camel disregarded the strain upon his nos- 
| trils, and my fervent ejaculations. My pro- 
fane Arabic vocabulary was too limited to 
| have the slightest effect. I swayed to and 
| fro, and was bumped up and down, until 
| I was almost shaken to pieces. It would 
| have been a positive relief could I have found 
myself at rest on the ground, but the motion 
was so incessant I had not time to make up 
my mind what course to adopt. It ended, as 
| even the experiences of the worst kind must 
do, and I found myself still on the camel's 
back. 

Not so my humorous friend, who, to my 
great comfort, performed a double somersault, 
and did not succeed in landing quite on his 
feet. 1 was told that I would become accus- 
tomed to camel-riding, and might even get to 
| like it. But my faith is not great enough for 
that.—London Telegraph. 


THE TYPE-SETTER OF THE FU- 
TURE. 

There are about Congress some of the best 
shorthand writers in the world. Nearly all 
of them are speculators in a quiet way, and 
some of them are quite rich. Most of them 
are at present interested in the new type-set- 
ting machine which is being perfected in Bal- 
timore. 

Here is a machine which is manipulated by 
a key-board, similar to that of the type-writ- 
er. Each tap of the key moulds and manu- 
factures a new type out of stereotype met- 
al, so that one line of work represents a 
solid bar of metal with a raised face of the 
| letters struck. This bar can be sliced like 
| cheese for the correction of proofs or justify- 
ing, and can be made in such shape that it can 
be locked in a cylindrical form, so as to go 
upon any of the presses where stereotype 
pilates can go. 

The beauty of this work is that the press- 
work is done each time from the face of new 
type. If it is practicable, the machine is so 
clean and simple, that the work of type set- 
ting can be done in a parlor without making 
any dirt or litter. When these machines are 
ready to go to work, the intelligent composit- 
or will be banished. His place will be taken 
by nimble-fingered, neatly-dressed young wo- 








men. 

The dirt of the great newspaper establish- 
ments of the future will be swept into the 
basement where the presswork is done, while 
the money saved by these machines will be 
devoted to the embellishment and adornment 
of the upstairs part of the publication office, 
so that the editorial rooms of the future will 
be all that art and luxury can devise. The 
editor of the future will recline upon an easy 
chair, and softly murmur his editorial musings 
in the pink ear of a lovely and gentle maiden, 
whose fingers will set his thoughts as fast as 
uttered, so that, as soon as he finished, a 

roof of them can be instantly hung up in 
ront of him for correction. 

This is the glowing picture of the work of 
the editor of the future, given by one of the 
stenographers interested in the development 
of this machine. One of the principal stenog- 
raphers of Washington has invested the sav- 
ings of a lifetime in this invention.—N. FY. 
World. 





A Fortune ww ‘“Breswax.”—‘Did ye 
ever hear of the original discoverer of the 
Toughnut Mine at Tombstone. Well, he 
was a regular tenderfoot from ’way back, and 
was se with two pards on the claim, an’ 
one day he came up from the bottom of the 


shaft an’ sa 
yed out, and I 


untary as the movement was, an hour of it, | 


| ford. 


be at all on the decrease. The gross receipts 
of undelivered mail matter this year, were 
| 4,715,872, or more than eight per cent in- 
| 


The letter had not been | crease over the previous year. 


Of course, the office manages, by its im- | 
proved methods, to get much of this matter 

either to the people who mailed it, or to the 

people for whom it was intended. But there 

is a great deal that never gets any farther | 
than the city of Washington. Some of the 

things are sold at auction, which occurs every 

winter.—Philadelphia Record. 





| PASSING THE PLATE. 

| An Old Sexton Relates Some Experiences in 

Church Collections. 

| More diplomacy may be exercised by the 

collector than any one would think. But he 

can’t do nearly as much to help the church as | 
the members themselves can as they sit in 

their seats. Leta gentleman put silver in the | 
plate and then follow it with his eye. The 

chances are that no one within sight will have 

the courage to putinacopper. More than | 
once I’ve seen aman drop a penny from the 

palm of his hand in the middle of the plate, | 


thinking it would pass unperceived. But 
some deacon, or some one interested in the 


church, would light right on to the cent with | 
a well directed glance. ‘Then the man would 
look down, discover with surprise that he had | 
put in a cent, say, ‘*What a ridiculous mis- | 
take,” and put in more. 

There are lots of old church members who | 
understand this, and no matter what church | 
you may go to, unless you sit up in the gal- 
lery, you will be pretty sure to see some old 
gentleman or old lady with an eye on you as 
| the plate goes by. More hesitating nickels 
have been turned in the right direction by this 
means than any one has any idea of. And 
it’s only right, for no one can supply a church 
| with heat, light and a good minister, unless he 
has money to do it with. And every one 
who enjoys these comforts ought to help pay 
for them. 

There is a curious case in this church. It 
| is that of an old whitehaired member, worth a 
million, who always puts just 10 cents in the | 
| box. Kain or shine, he’s always in his seat 
| at the same hour, and always has a dime in 
change. I've heard our minister make the 
|} most touching sermon on the heathen you 
ever heard. Tears would wet the old million 
aire’s cheeks, but just as sure as that box 
came around he would wipe his eyes, reach 
with his right hand in his left waist-coat pock- 
et, and draw out that dime; just enough to 
take a missionary to Harlem. He _ probably 
contracted that habit when he was a poor man, | 





| and grew to like it. 


Other men are just the other way, and give 
liberally—more, perhaps, than they can af- 
Men who get their money most easily 


are most liberal; brokers and speculators who | 
| don’t know whether they own a cent or not 


will throw in a $20 bill, when a solid real es- 
tate owner will give a quarter. And I've 
seen a regular gambler come into church in 


| all kinds of fancy clothes and contribute some- 











ys he: 
‘* ‘Boys,’ said he, ‘I’m 
matter. I al- 





la 
ain't got no more heart in ‘this . 
low as long as I was striking anything like ore 


| thing handsome, just for luck. 
| American. 


Phila. North 


MILKING IN WINTER TIME. 


You give each cow about half a bushel of | 
steaming hot ‘chopped feed,” consisting of | 
equal parts of hay and cornstalks, mixed with | 
hot water and sprinkled with meal. Then 
you sit down and take advantage of her dis- 
traction in eating it, to milk her. If she were | 
not eating she would take too much interest | 
in being milked, and perhaps give you a kick | 
sideways that would make you wish cows were | 
born without legs, and had to be propped | 
across two carpenter's horses to be milked. 
You take a one-legged stool and sit down | 
close to the cow to milk her, in such a posi- 
tion that she has you at her mercy. A great | 
many cows take an infinite amount of pleasure 
in waiting until you have got the pail full of | 
milk, and then pretending they detect, at a | 
point within the direction of the milkpail, a | 
tly, which it is their bounden duty to feel of | 
with their foot. Of course that tips over the 
milk, and etiquette demands, upon such an | 
occasion, that you arise with a profane objur- | 
gation, take your stool by the leg and whack 
the cow across her south end with it. It 
doesn’t hurt the cow very much, but it relieves 
your own conscience. | 

The meanest thing to do to a cow, howev- | 
er, is to call her a gosh darned fool. That 
hurts her feelings and makes her wish she had | 
been eaten when she was veal. Some cows | 
are that mean by nature that when you go to | 
milk them they hump their backs up and try 
to hold the milk in. The proper thing to 
do in this case is to give her a thump in the 
middle of the back with your fist. When you 
have done it just once you will realize that a | 
cow’s back is shaped like the roof of a house, | 
and that her spinal column is the ridge pole, | 
but your hand will get well in a week or two, 
and you will have the satisfaction of feeling 
that you know more about bovine anatomy 
than you did before you hit her. Experience 
is a great teacher.—‘‘Honest Farmer” in N. 
Y. Times. 
APPROPRIATENESS OF A BEEHIVE AS 

A SYMBOL FOR A SAVINGS BANK. 


A man from Texas noticed that the usual 
sign over the doors of savings banks was a 
beehive. 

‘Is a beehive the regnlar sign of a savings 
bank ?” asked the stranger of a native, whose 
acquaintance he had made. 

**Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘most of the sav- 
ings banks have the beebive for a sign on ac- 
count of its appropriateness. The depositors, 
of course, are the bees. They are off at 
work, collecting honey, which they deposit in 
the hive for their use in winter. The owner 
of the hive, is, of course, the President of the 
savings bank. When there is as much honey 
in the bank as he needs, he robs the hive and 
skips out for Canada with all the available as- 
sets. The bees, or depositors, buzz around a 
good deal, but most of them starve and freeze 
to death during the winter.” 

‘**But who are the drones ?” 

‘*They are the clerks, who are relatives of 
the President or Directors, who draw big 
salaries, but never do much work.” 

‘**Who is the queen bee ?” 

“Oh, she is the female friend of the Presi- 
dent of the bank, and usually accompanies 
him to Canada. So now you understand the 
appro riateness of a beehive being the sym- 
bol of the average savings bank.” 














| man of a butcher. 


| for Chronic Diarrhea.” 


| to develop it. 


“Um! While I lay de resolushun on de 
table, let me gin you a few words of advice. 
You has bin owin’ Samuel Shin $2 fur a hull 


y’ar past. S'pose’n you float dat out. You 
are three months behind on your dues. 
Please float six bits into de treasury. You 


owe de grocer an’ butcher, an’ de sheriff will 
soon be floatin’ after you if you doan’ squar’ 
up. Do volume of currency is all right. Let 
ebery man pay his honest debts an’ dar will 
be no lack of money to do bizness wid. Let 
us now sing our closin’ songs an’ wend our 
way homewards.”-——Detroit Free Press. 


Uneite Danie Drew.—One day when 
Uncle Daniel Drew was in the zenith of his 
power, so to say, a gentleman stopped him on 
the street and said: 

‘*Mr. Drew, I believe you are a Christian 
man?” 

‘‘Well, y-e-s,” answered the speculator. 

‘*Then l ask you to do the nght thing by 
me. A month ago I sold you some Blank & 
Blank railroad stock at 38. In two weeks it 
jumped to 60. It is only fair that you should 
present me with at least $1,000. 

**My Christian friend,” replied Uncle Dan- 
iel, with a lonesome squint to his left eye, ‘‘! 
remember that transaction. Next day after 
buying the bonds I concluded that I had made 
a tool of myself, and therefore resold for 35. 
Let us embrace and console each other and 
divide my loss between us.”—Wall Street 
N ews. 


Tue Japanese are very precise and cor- 
rect, as a rule, in their pronunciation of Eng- 


lish, as they learn more or less like parrots. | 
One day a man went into the Hiogo telegraph | 


office with a message to be sent to Osaka. 
The polite Jap took it from him, looked 
blandly over it, and then said: 


**Y ou—cannot—send — this—message—to- 
day.” 

**Whiy ?” 

‘**The—gentleman—who—takes—charge 
of—the- telegraph office—is—drunk.” 

‘Indeed! Is he very often taken like 
that ?” 

‘*He—is—very—frequently—drunk.” 

‘*Well, what am I to do?” 

‘*If—you—will—leave — your—address—1 


and—tell—you—when—he—is 
Chronicle. 


send 
San Francisco 


—will 
sober.” 


Pripe is One's Wire.—‘'Yes,” said old 
Farmer Jones to a traveller who was stopping 
with him over night, ‘‘I’ve got as good a wile 
as any man in these parts, if I do say it.” 

‘I am not married myself,” returned the 
traveller, ‘‘but nevertheless I can appreciate 
the pride which a husband might take ina 
good wife.” 

‘‘Why, stranger,” went on the old farmer 
earnestly, ‘‘I've known that woman to get up 
at four o'clock in the mornin’, milk sixteen 
cows and git breakfast for twenty men, an’ 
have the hull thing done afore sunrise.” 

**You don’t say so,” exclaimed the stran- 
ger. 

“Yes, sir, and not oncet only, but week in 
an’ week out, and you kin see as well as I 
kin, that she ain’t a strong woman, nuther.” 


—_— + 


A Wisk Quakeress used to say, in her ser- 
mons, that there were three follies of men 
which always amazed her. The first was, 
their climbing trees to shake fruit down, 
when, if they only waited a little, it would 
fall of its own accord; the second was, that 
they should go to kill each other, when, if 
they but waited, they would all die naturally ; 
and the third was, that they should run after 
women, which, if they would not do, the 
women would be sure to run after them.— 
B iptist Weekly. 


A FARMER who had engaged the services 
of a son of the Emerald Isle, sent him out one 
morning to harrowa piece of ground. He 
had not worked long before nearly all the 
teeth came out of the harrow. , 

Presently the farmer went out into the field 
to take notes of the man’s progress, and he 
asked him how he liked the work. 

“Oh!” the man replied, “it goes a bi 
smoother since the pegs have come out.” 


“A SoLtemnious Occasnun.” — Parson 
Whangdoodle Baxter distinguished himself 
once more at the funeral of an aged colored 
man: 

‘Our diseased brudder was married foah 
times during his life,” said Whangdoodle, 
**but only one ob de widows am so fortunate 
as to be able to survive him long enough to 
be present on dis heah very solemnious occa- 


shun.”— Texas Siftings. 
“Have you got any more tender steaks 


like that] bought the other day?” asked a 

‘Oh, yes, plenty. You found it to be good 
meat, eh?” 

“Yes, suits my purpose. 
annoved by dogs at my house. I have choked 
one to death, and have my eye on another. 
Let me have halfa pound, please.”— Arkan- 
saw Traveller. 


Iam very much 


A Frencnu missionary priest had returned 


home on a furlough, and his friends were 
making many inquiries. 
‘Those savages, now, that you live 


among,” asked one, ‘‘are they really canni- 
bals ?” : , 

‘*They! 
day 


why, they even eat men on Fri- 
e939 ’ ? 
I" Le Figaro. 


At a College examination a Professor 
asked : 

‘Does my question embarrass you ?” 

‘‘Not at all, sir,” replied the student, ‘not 
at all. Itis quite clear. It is the answer 
that bothers me.” 





Avertisements, 
Build Up 


f lgene human organism and get into condition to 
ward off the diseases which prevail at this season. 

YOU ARE NOT LIABLE to take on Summer 
Complaints when the blood is kept in good condition, 
and there is not another remedy so safe and reliable as 
a corrective for blood impurities as 


V ti 
egetine. 

iv Is USED with marked success in obstinate 
cases of Chronic Diarrh@a. A gentleman who knows 
its value says: ‘‘l am never without a bottle of VEG 
ETINE in the house at this season. Itis a sure cure 


REMEMBER, that if ‘you have Scrofulous or 
Canker Humor about you, the warm weather is sure 
\ | Also, don’t forget that you can obtain 
certain relief from these troubles by the use of the old 
reliable remdey, VEGETINE. . 2teop34 
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WONDERFUL A 
CURES OF Y 
KIDNEY DISEASES 


a AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, o 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it cleanses the system Poison 

of the - 

ous humors that develope 2 Kidney and Uri- 

tion, Piles, or in Rasumation, Nom : Ner- 

vous and all Female Complaints, 
2” SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 


IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 


and RHEUMATISM 
By causing =— ’ 





ACTION of all the 


functions, thereby 
CLEANSING the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off 
THOUSANDS oF 
of the worst forms of 
have been quickly relieved, and ina 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR : Ber, SOLD BY ‘percarsrs, 
can 
; ” sent by mail. 


Co., Burlington, vt, 
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NATURE’S CURE. 


"MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE." 


That nature farnishes the material for a cure for 
all our ills, if we only use those within 
is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C. II 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass. In our de 
den vegetable, Asparagus, he ha 
safe and radical cure for all Kidney a I 
diseases, It is only after years of 
rience that at last, fe« 
he has offered it to the affl 


ling Satisfic 


powers, 
Try once more and test its wonderful 
Sold by all druggists. Call for MOR 


ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 

“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esq., Proprietor 
ton, Mass. WreKks & Potrer and Gro. ( 
WIN & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents 


WHEELER'S 


GULIPSE WIND ENGINES 


| Received the highest award at Five Worlds’ 
Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Rece 4 
Special Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 
anchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulatir g 
storm-proof and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 
years, has become a favorite wherever kn 
18,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 
citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 
Patrons, and will testify 
its merite. We offfr to 
public, no fulsome words ot 
praise, but simply point t 
what has been done, and t 


Fairs. 





a plain statement of facts 
from our Patrons. Auto 
graph testimonials shown to 
any who willcall. All water 
supply materials promptly 
furnished Pumps, Water 
*ipe, Small an Railroad 





frost-proof Tanks a specialty 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers 


Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 


68S Pearl St., BOSTON. 


HIGHEST AWARD! 
A Silver Medal, at the Annual Exhibition, Ixs¢4 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


This old and reliable mill is the simplest» 
strongest, and most durable Windmill 
Every farmer or other 
person intending to purchase 
should examine it. It takes 


5216 


loth 
} 







three oiling places, turns on 
anti friction ball-bearings, which requir 

no otling, and has no superior in finish, 
yower or workmanship. Send for Cata 
st and testimonials. 

HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., Sole New Eng 
13t50 Agents, 114 State Street, Boston 


KNABE 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability, 
WILLIAM KNARE & €O. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 





Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 
E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 178 Tremont St., B 
13t450s 


PIANO FORTES. 


ukering)) 
Deasro CO 


tory in the United States. 


ESTABLISHED 


69,000 Instruments Made. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 
FOR SALE. 
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Now 
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Second-hand Pianos in great variety for 
Sale and to Rent by 
CHICKERING & SONS. 
152 Tremont Street, 130 Fifth Avenue, 
BOSTON. | NEW VYORn. 
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BOSTON ALMANAC 


For (885. 
FIFPTIENTH YEAR. 


Contains The Standard Time, 
Business Directory, 
Street Directory. 
Events of Past Vear, 
Members of Congress, 
Post Office Reguls 
Mass. State Government, 
Judiciary, 

City Officers, 
Express List, 
Churches, Societies, etc. 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON. 
FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE, 
630 Pages. Price $1.00, 
PUBLISHED BY 














SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 








155 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price 
Aleo for sale 


»y Booksellers generally 51 





THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO. 


Give away as premiums to those 















of their AS and COFFERS, inner, Tea and 
Toilet Sets, Sitiverware, Watches, etc. WUILTE " 
SETS of 46 and GS pieces with 81048 ‘ " 
DECORATED TEA SETS «! 444 

TEM WI 











with S15 and S18 orders. S 
SWISS WATCHES % orders 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Setsof 441 3 or 
8 W $20 or- 
u uper, we 





White Dinner Seta of 106 pix 

fers. Send us your address and mention 

will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 

Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
19teop36 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- 


surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. ly2v SALEM, MASS, 


A HANDSOME LADY. 


or homely lady can make money s« lling “Treasury of 
Thought,” (Mother, Home, Heaven, just published 
Re competion, quad Pay to earnest workers. Ad 
dress, MARTIN GARRISON & CO., Boston 


You wish to sell good books and make mone y, 

try one of our new books, “Treasury of Thought,” 

“Webster’s Family Dictionary,” Indexed 
Also the standard “People’s ¢ yclopedia.”” Address 
wAStIE GARRISON & CO., 79 Milk St., Boston 
52t50 


REMEDY Oot tim Restored 
causing Premature Decay, Nervons Debility, Lost 
Manhood, &c., having tried in vain every Known 
remedy, has discovered a simple means of self-cure. 
which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
Address, J.H.REE VES, 43 Chatham St.,New York. 

52t26 
Send six cente for postage, and re 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 
§ money right away than anything else 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolute ly 
sure. At once address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


CONSUMPTION. 


have @ pusitive remedy for the above disease ; by its ose 
thousance of cases of the worst kind and of long sanding 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O. adcress. DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 
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DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR 
Menges Nesertant, Hanada Whe A 
ere. oF a heeds a F > 
3 dare. Me injury. Easily cael, vv 
bog) the werd. Zor 3 Phas dow 

‘—_ work. Will prove it or forte 
A. 


wth di restions let « yond . - 
oo. Sampo or citer. A. L. SMITH & CO., Sole Apis, Palatine, I. 
18teop36 





40 CARDS, , 


“ = BOssep 
LAUTILES,” 
Chromos, with your name, ion fora 
doliar bill,and @ beautiful Imported Velvet 
Purse! ined with French kid, Free. Avents 
New ple Book, Premium List and Price List 
Free. U. 8. Card Co., Centerbrook, Coun. 










13teop41 
50 Elegant Perfumed Floral and Pano- 
rama Cards, name on, and 10 Interest 
ing Games 10c., 5 packs and Kolled 
Gold Ring with earl setting, 50c. ELINTON BROS., 








Clintonville, Ct. 


26150 





Tue Doc tHe Bravest ANIMAL. — Peo- 
ple speak of ‘‘brave asa lion.” The lion is 
not brave; he is a coward when the royal 
Bengal tiger, regarded as his equal, is pre- 
sented ; he hesitates, makes a great parade, 
but does not get very near. The dog, on the 
other hand, will assail a lion, a tiger, a griz- 
zly bear, an elephant, a dog, or a man, and 
he does not stop to count the size of his op- 
ponent. Many aman has been saved be- 
cause his little dog, who is as quick asa flash, 
has annoyed a bear, behind, that was pursu 
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J. H. GREGORY, (Seed 


Warranted to Crow. 


8. [have sold vegetable and tower 

armers and gardeners in the 

your neighbors, if so ask 

reliable. Mr. Thomas Henshall of 

: “For 96 years | have dealt with 

ond ived in lowa, Missouri, Colorado, and Kan- 

no matter what the soil or climate, the result 

ways the same, to wit:—religiously honest 

s the kind of seed I raise and sell. The 
xel ead uash, Marblehe 

‘Cabbages, Oh hio Potato, Eclipse 

was the original im 

r with $600 in premiums. See my catalogue, free toall 
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